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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  tdling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  tAe  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fom. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

'  o  — 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Any  expectations  of  a  rupture  among  the  Emperors 
and  their  Ministers  at  Berlin  have  been  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  conference  is  reported  to  have  been 
most  unanimous.  The  keynote  of  the  happy  gathering 
was  struck  by  the  Czar,  when  he  pointed  to  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  German  orders  on  his  breast,  and  said, 
“  Voici  les  bases  de  ma  politique  !  **  From  all  the  three 
capitals  we  receive  assurances  that  the  triple  alliance 
was  never  more  firm  and  cordial.  Nor  is  it  partnership 
in  violence  that  binds  the  three  Powers  together  ;  their 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  Question  are 
as  moderate  as  possible.  They  propose  only  to  press 
further  upon  the  Porte  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
Andrassy  scheme,  with  perhaps  a  point  or  two  of  further 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
French  and  the  Italian  Governments  have  given  their 
adherence  to  this  new  proposal ;  our  Government  hesi¬ 
tates,  not,  it  would  seem,  from  any  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents,  but  for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Turk. 


therefore,  the  successful  movement  of  the  Softas  was  in 
a  g^t  measure  directed.  The  Russian  ambassador  is 
said  to  have  scarcely  been  able  to  realise  ’the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence,  when  he  heard  of  it.  By  a  compari¬ 
son  of  dates,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peaceful  revolution 
at  Constantinople  was  effected  whilst  the  Emperors  and 
Ministers  were  assembled  at  Berlin.  That  which 
happened  at  Constantinople  was  a  reply  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  spirit  evinced  by 
the  Softas,  whilst  distinctly  Mohammedan,  and  not  un¬ 
tinged  with  patriotic  fanaticism,  contains  remarkable 
germs  of  political  progress.  They  not  only  insisted  on 
a  change  in  the  persons  forming  the  Administration, 
but  also  called  for  the  convocation  of  a  National  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Our  own  information  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  not  be  averse  to  some  representation  of  the 
various  Christian  populations ;  wishing,  as  they  do,  to 
see  the  arbitrary  form  of  Government  abolished.  As 
the  Softas  and  those  connected  with  them  are  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  in  number,  their  conduct  is  of 
the  greatest  influence  just  now,  in  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  number  of  Ottoman  troops.  To  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Sultan  this  rising  has  been  a  great 
blow. 


The  excitement  among  the  Christian  foreigners  in 
Constantinople,  consequent  upon  the  murder  of  the  two 
Consuls  in  Salonica,  has  led  to  a  breach  of  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Treaty  of  1856.  English,  French,  and  German 
ships  of  war  have  passed  the  Dardanelles  contrary  to 
the  engagements  of  that  treaty,  and  been  stationed  at 
Constantinople  to  relieve  the  Christians  from  their  fears 
of  a  general  massacre. 

Since  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  Janissaries  by 
Sultan  Mahmud,  in  1826,  no  event  has  occurred,  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  of  so  great  an  importance  as  the  peace- 
TqI  revolution  wrought  by  the  Sottas.  At  the  demand 
of  the  students  of  law  and  divinity,  reinforced  by  all 
those  persons  who  are  in  some  connexion  with  the 
mosques,  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  Grand 
Vizier,  Mahmud  Pasha,  and  other  leading  statesmen, 
and  to  appoint,  in  their  stead,  Mohamed  Rashdi  Pasha 
as  Grand  Vizier,  and  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  as  Minister 
of  War.  A  correspondent  who  is  otherwise  in  favour  of 
strong  measures  being  taken  against  Turkey,  avers 
that  the  outgoing  Vizier  was  universally  despised. 

“  You  might  have  asked  the  highest  official,  or  the 
last  conductor  of  a  kaik,  as  to  what  he  thought  of  that 
Grand  Vizier:  the  uniform  reply  would  have  been, 
that  he  was  a  corrupt  knave,  and  the  cause  of  the 
country’s  misfortunes.”  His  nickname  with  the  masses 
was  “  Moscow  Pasha,”  on  account  of  his  pliancy  before 
General  Ignatieff,  the  Czar’s  envoy.  Against  Ignatieff, 


The  mail  news  from  Barbadoes  is  damaging  to  the 
planters  and  their  political  agents  in  England,  for  it 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  apparently 
deliberate  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  riots  that 
had  been  telegraphed  to  England.  It  is  also  proved  that, 
when  the  outbreak  occurred,  the  Government  took  im¬ 
mediate  and  energetic  measures  to  put  down  the  rioting 
and  plundering,  which  were  prompted  by  the  rabble  of 
Bridgetown,  and  into  which  the  ignorant  rural  popula¬ 
tion  were  too  readily  tempted.  It  is  also  to  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  credit  that  he  resisted  the  panic-stricken 
clamour  of  the  planters  for  sanguinary  measures  ;  and 
the  event  showed  that  he  was  wise,  for  the  disturbances 
I  have  been  put  down  with  little  diflicnlty  and  a  very 
slight  exercise  of  military  strength.  No  blood  was  shed 
by  the  troops,  though  two  or  throe  rioters’  lives  were 
lost,  it  is  l^lieved,  in  conflict  with  the  local  police. 
Further,  the  Assembly  exhibited  disgraceful  ill-temper 
and  factiousness  in  raising  a  debate  on  an  address  calling 
for  the  Governor’s  removal  while  the  riots  were  still 
unsuppressed.  But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right ; 
and  the  folly  of  the  Barbadian  planters,  though  it  is  a 
good  argument  for  the  abrogation  of  the  ridiculous  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  island,  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Hennessy’s 
reckless  language,  and  his  extraordinary  disregard  of  the 
explicit  instructions  of  the  Colonial  Otfice. 

Mr.  Hennessy  showed  great  want  of  judgment  in 
pressing  the  Confederation  Scheme  by  inflammatory 
speeches,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  negroes  have 
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■erion*  grievances  to  keep  them  in  a  combustible  con. 
dition.  A  correspondent  of  a  Barbadoes  paper  says  that 
this  sort  of  thing  often  happens.  A  nc^o  rents  from 
a  planter  a  small  plot  of  waste  ground,  tills  it,  and 
plants  sugar-canes.  When  the  cane-harvest  is  coming 
on,  the  proprietor  interposes,  gives  the  negro  four 
weeks*  notice  to  quit,  and  values  his  growing  crop  at  a 
few  shillings.  The  evicted  negro  has  to  seek  another 
barren  spot  to  put  his  labour  into,  and  very  likely  when 
ho  has  cultivated  and  improved  this  he  is  evicted  again. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Barbadoes  Times  avers  that 
facts  like  this  are  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  present 
troubles  in  Barbadoes. 


The  Presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  interesting  and  important.  A  strong 
Reform  movement,  primarily  intended  to  strengthen  the 
candidature  of  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  has  been  organised  in  New  York.  One  body  of 
the  Reformers  call  on  the  people  to  elect  the  best  candi¬ 
date  without  respect  of  party,  but  it  is  understood  that 
this  section  will  support  Mr.  Bristow  if  he  be  the  choice 
of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  Mr.  Tilden,  as  against 
any  other  Republican  candidate,  if  the  Governor  of 
New  York  be  the  selection  of  the  Convention  at  St. 
Louis.  But  Mr.  Tilden’s  supremacy  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  is  by  no  means  unchallenged.  Ohio,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  West,  and  is  the  third  State  in  the 
Union  in  political  influence,  sends  a  Democratic  delega¬ 
tion  to  St.  Louis,  pledged  to  support  ex-Govemor  Allen 
and  “soft  money,’’  and  at  all  hazards  to  defeat  Mr. 
Tilden.  The  Republican  reformers  are  at  the  same 
time  in  alarm  lest  Mr.  Conkling,  or  some,  other  candi¬ 
date  suspected  of  Grantism,  should  be  chosen  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  while  the  Independent  section  makes  the 
appeal  above  alluded  to,  another  body  of  them  have 
commenced  an  energetic  canvass  for  Mr.  Bristow,  or 
some  candidate  of  the  same  type,  and  have  founded  a 
Republican  Reform  Club  in  New  York  to  promote  this 
object. 


We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  tactics  in  opposing  the  partial  exemption  of  in¬ 
comes  under  4001.  from  income-tax,  but  he  certainly 
made  a  mistake  in  principle.  We  suppose  it  is  because 
he  objects  to  the  income-tax  altogether  that  he  objects 
to  any  extension  of  the  limit  of  exemption.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line  fairly.  It 
would  not  bo  easy  to  say  why  a  man  with  4001.  income 
should  escape  taxation  on  1201.  of  it  while  a  man  with 
4101.  obtained  no  exemption  at  all.  The  difficulty  was 
well  known  to  the  old  Greek  sophists,  but  we  did  not 
expect  to.  see  it  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  general  principle  on  which  small  incomes  are 
exempted  is  clear  enough,  namely,  that  a  direct  tax 
presses  more  vexatiously  upon  them  than  upon  large 
incomes.  The  point  at  which  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
must  be  decided  by  the  general  feeling  of  what  is  just 
and  fair.  That  the  line  of  4001.  does  not  commend  itself 
merely  to  Conservative  instincts  was  shown  by  the 
presence  of  several  Radical  members  in  the  same  lobby 
with  the  Government  on  Thursday.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
argument  that  to  raise  the  line  of  partial  exemption 
from  3001.  to  4001.  is  a  step  towards  Communism  and 
Socialism  proves  how  easily  his  earnestness  in  debate 
betrays  him  into  absurdity. 


Mr.  Butt’s  Irish  University  Bill  is  rather  complicated 
in  some  of  its  minute  provisions,  but  its  general  effect 
is  plain  enough.  The  scheme  has  long  been  entertained 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  It  consists  in  affiliating 
the  Catholic  University  with  Trinity  College,  making 
them  two  Colleges  in  one  University,  both  to  possess  a 
religious  character,  the  one  Catholic,  the  other  Protes¬ 
tant.  All  the  professors  in  Trinity  College  would  have 
to  submit  to  a  Protestant  test,  all  in  the  Catholic 
College  to  a  Catholic  test,  and  thus  no  student  in  either 
would  undergo  any  danger  to  his  religious  views.  A 


certain  amount  of  the  funds  of  Trinity  would  be  attached 
to  tha  University,  and  opened  to  members  of  both 
colleffes.  In  substuice,  the  Bill  is  an  attempt  to  obtain 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  youths  of  Ireland  a  share  of 
the  endowments  of  Trinity  College,  without  exposing 
them  to  the  contamination  of  secular  professors.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  regard  such  a  scheme 
with  favour ;  but  the  Government,  with  their  views  of 
the  necessity  of  mixing  up  religion  with  all  education, 
cannot  very  consistently  refuse  to  accept  it. 


Is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  the  charge  brought 
against  the  London  School  Board  in  the  Standard^  of 
deliberately  choosing  their  sites  for  new  schools  in 
localities  already  sufficiently  provided  for  ?  The 
Standard  not  only  accuses  the  School  Board  of  setting 
down  its  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  successful 
Voluntary  schools,  but  adds  that,  by  a  reckless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money,  it  has  done  its  best  to  seduce  away 
their  pupils.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this,  and  is  it  the 
whole  truth,  or  merely  a  reckless  expenditure  of  bad 
language  ? 


Lord  Sandon  has  at  last  divulged  the  jealously-guarded 
secret  of  his  Education  Bill.  There  are  some  points  in 
his  preliminary  speech  which  are  by  no  means  clear,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  before  seeing  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  its  main  feature  is  a  consolidation  of  the  various 
fragmentary  measures  of  indirect  compulsion  already  in 
operation.  Children  are  not  to  be  directly  compelled 
to  go  to  school,  but  employers  of  labour  are  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  hiring  them  till  they  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  and  obtained  certificates  of  a  certain  amount  of 
schooling.  This  is  already  done  in  several  industries, 
but  different  ages  and  different  certificates  are  prescribed, 
and  Lord  Sandon  proposes  to  establish  one  uniform  age 
before  which  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  work,  and 
one  uniform  educational  passport  to  the  privilege  of 
work.  Thus  at  present  no  child  can  be  employed  in  a 
factoiT  or  a  workshop,  or  in  agriculture,  under  the  age 
of  eight ;  in  a  textile  factory,  or  in  a  mine,  or  in  an 
agricultural  gang,  under  ten  ;  and  in  the  glass,  metal, 
and  fustian  trades,  there  are  special  later  ages.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  half-time  attendance  are  required  in  factories 
and  workshops  up  to  thirteen ;  in  mines  up  to  twelve  ; 
in  textile  factories  up  to  fourteen  ;  and  there  are  special 
minimums  of  attendance  required  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Children’s  Act.  Lord  Sandon  proposes  to  abolish 
all  these  varieties,  and  enact  that  no  child  shall  be  hired 
by  any  employer  of  labour  under  ten,  and  not  then 
unless  he  can  produce  a  “  labour  pass.”  This  labour  pass 
is  evidently  the  invention  upon  which  the  framer  of  the 
Bill  most  prides  himself.  It  is  to  be  of  two  kinds — either 
a  certificate  that  the  child  is  proficient  in  the  three  Rs, 
or  that  he  has  completed  250  attendances  in  each  of 
the  previous  five  years  at  public  elementary  schools.  This 
last  alternative  is  expressly  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dunces,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  children  too  hopelessly  stupid  ever  to  learn 
their  three  Rs. 


The  consolidation  of  indirect  compulsion,  under  the 
form  of  a  labour  pass,  is  the  great  feature  in  Lord  San- 
don’s  Bill.  The  value  of  this  will  obviously  depend  on 
the  means  provided  to  secure  due  respect  for  the  labour 
pass,  and  on  this  point  Lord  Sandon’s  speech  is  some¬ 
what  hazy.  In  factories  and  workshops  there  will  be 
comparatively  little  difficulty ;  the  Government  inspec¬ 
tors  will  bo  charged  to  see  that  no  child  is  employed 
without  a  proper  pass.  But  how  about  country  dis¬ 
tricts  ?  Has  Lord  Sandon  taken  any  security  that  his 
Bill  will  not  be  as  much  a  fiiilure  in  country  districts  as 
the  Agricultural  Children’s  Act  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  ?  He  has  thrown  the  responsibihty  of  looking 
after  all  children  not  employed  in  factories  or  workshops 
on  Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians.  How  far 
this  is  likely  to  be  effective  we  cannot  judge  until  we 
have  seen  in  what  terms  he  imposes  this  trust  upon 
them.  He  failed  to  say  whether  he  intended  their 
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snperyision  to  be  personal  and  haphazard,  or  whether  he 
means  them  to  appoint  edncational  officers. 


Lord  Sandon  made  as  mnch  as  possible  of  his  en- 
fomng  authorities,  as  if  he  felt  that  to  be  the  weak 
point  in  his  Bill.  It  undoubtedly  is  the  weak  point. 
Apparently  he  does  not  mean  the  local  authorities  to  ap- 


of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  conspiracy  which  took 
Prince  Michael's  life.  Milojkovitch,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary,  was  generally  chared  with  the  same  complicity 
in  the  Press  and  in  the  Saupschtina ;  and  similar  accu¬ 


sations  have  been  raised  against  Wassilje witch,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Pending  the  action 
of  the  Three  Powers,  Servia,  whilst  continuing  to 
arm,  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  hostilities.  The 


point  special  offi(^r8  to  look  after  the  lab^^  If  want  of  money  is  sadly  felt.  There  is  a  plan  of 

he  had  intended  this,  he  would  hardly  have  thought  it  getting  up  a  forced  loan  by  means  of  a  house-to- 
necessary  to  empower  local  authorities,  as  he  does  in  house  visitation  of  the  police.  The  Premier,  Ristich  is 
another  provision  of  his  Bill,  to  make  bv-law^s  and  ap-  said  to  hope  for  the  receipt  of  4,000,000  gulden  friira 
pomt  officera  with  a  view  to  direct  compulsion.  If  there  the  feudalist  Sclavonian  party  in  Bohemia.  At  Belgrad 
are  no  special  officers  to  see  that  children  are  not  em-  Captain  Vlajkowitch,  formerly  in  the  Russian  army’ 


ployed  till  they  have  got  their  labour  pass,  the  proposed 
Act  is  just  as  likely  to  fail  as  the  Agricultural  Children’s 
Act.  True,  Lord  Sandon  provides  that  if  the  local 
authorities  fail  to  do  their  duty  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  will  step  in  and  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act. 
But  how  is  the  Education  Department  to  know  ?  Quis 


Captain  Vlajkowitch,  formerly  in  the  Russian  army, 
endeavours  to  get  arms  and  ordnance  for  renewing  the 
rising  in  Bosnia.  In  Bulgaria,  raids  of  insurgents  have 
occurred,  on  a  very  small  scale.  They  were  easily 
suppressed.  The  Bulgars  are  known  to  be  among  the 
least  warlike  Christian  races  of  Turkey,  being  often 
called  **  soft  Bulgars.”  They  are  also  estranged  from 


custodiet  tpsos  custodes  ?  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  their  neighbours,  the  Servians,  who  claim  them  as  their 


the  “  wastrel  children,”  whom  Lord  Sandon  has  placed  kindred,  whilst  the  Bulgars  profess  to  be  a  distinct 
specially  under  the  care  of  the  local  authorities.  He  nationality,  which  they  are  indeed,  both  as  regards 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  local  authorities  are  to  descent  and  speech. 

discover  wastrel  children  by  accident  and  their  own  _ _ 

voluntary  investigation.  Till  we  have  seen  the  clauses 

ofLordSandon's  Bill,  we  cannot  judge  of  it  fairly,  but  ECONOMY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
so  far  as  its  drift  is  indicated  in  his  preliminary  speech,  ,1^  - 

it  is  weak  on  the  enforcing  side,  and  not  more  likely  to  ,.  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Ry lands,  on  Moi^y  night, 


seen  how  it  is  treated  in  committee. 


Mr.  Brassey’s  motion  on  the  education  of  officers  of 
the  mercantile  marine  was  very  opportune,  in  face  of  the 
scandalous  revelations  which  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light,  and  are  now  undergoing  investigation.  His 
proposal  that  the  College  at  Greenwich  should  be  utilised 
on  their  behalf  was  judicious,  and  its  adoption  would  be 
desirable  and  advantageous  to  both  services.  It  is  true, 
he  failed  to  observe  that  the  late  administration,  in 
founding  the  oolite,  arranged  for  the  admission  of  ten 
officers  from  the  merchant  service  annually,  but  Sir 
Charles  Adderley’s  cynical  and  cavalier  remark  that. 


Opposition,  of  whom  Mr.  Laing  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman,  are  jauntily  careless  about  the  increase  of 
the  national  expenditure.  Of  course  one  and  all  united 
in  condemning  extravagance,  but  this  conventional 
fribute  to  the  unfashionable  virtue  of  frugality  being 
paid,  not  a  word  was  said  by  those  who  resisted  Mr. 
Rylands’  motion  about  the  necessity  of  exercising  a 
rigorous  and  continuous  control  over  Ministerial  ex¬ 
penditure.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Mr.  Rylands 
did  good  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  growth 
of  national  outlay,  which  is  even  now  formidable, 
and  which  in  a  period  of  public  distress  may  become 
almost  crushing,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  objections 
with  which  his  motion  has  been  met.  We  do  not  say 


in  spite  of  this  offer,  only  one  had  as  yet  availed  himself  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  challenge  in  general  terms  an 
of  it,  was  wholly  uncalled  for ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  unjusti-  apparently  progressive  mcrease  of  the  Estimates,  but  the 
fiable,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  economists  who  adopt  that  form  of  protest  clearly  abandon 


this  faUnre.  We  can  quite  understand  that  the  fault  *1“  “<»»  arduous  and  exacting,  but  also,  we  think,  the 
might  very  well  rest  with  the  Naval  College  and  the  efficient,  system  of  scrutmy  pursued  during  so 

Admiralty,  and  that  the  offer  of  educational  assistance  many  years  with  a  succ^s  that  merits  and  elicited  the 
may  have  been  made  to  the  mercantile  marine  in  such  eulogies  of  the  greatest  financiers  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
a  way  as  to  make  its  acceptance  impossible.  That  there  The  modern  method  is  easier,  but  it  is  more  hazardous 
must  necessarily  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  framing  also.  A  resolution  like  that  of  Mr.  Rylands  may  expose 
any  scheme  which  would  equally  suit  officera  of  the  two  carelessness  and  weakness  of  a  ^vish  Government, 
services,  is  at  once  evident;  but  the  importance  of  and  after  a  time  the  exi^sure  may  tell  upon  the  opmion 
affording  educational  facilities  to  officers  of  the  merchant  of  the  constituencies,  and^  lead  to  a  chan^  of  administi^ 
service  is  too  groat  to  be  set  aside  on  account  of  diffi-  lion.  But  the  restraint  impos^  upon  Ministers  by  tee 
culties  of  a  social  or  professional  nature  on' the  part  of  d«:ead  of  a  condemnatory  resolution  is  not  ^mparable 

the  sister  service.  The  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  tj 

immediately  is,  perhaps,  the  offer  of  studentships,  to  be  criticism  of  the  Bstimat^  m  detail  Mr.  Eylands  motion 
competed  for  by  officers  of  the  merchant  service,  but  the  seems  to  be  an  emmple  of  the  pro^  by  which  the 
best Wution  of  this  question  will  not  be  found  in  any  proper  critics  of  t^  Government  abso  ve  then^lves 
temporary  or  artifieW  provision  of  this  nature.  This  from  the  ob  i^mn  to  keep  wateh  over  details  It  was 
question  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  question  of  the  neoes-  ^  imphcat^  though  not  by  Mr.  Rvlan4»,  wite  a  con- 
Sty  for  encouraging  intercommunion  between  the  two  de^tion  of  the  Income  Tax,  which  ap^s  to  nmny 
sendees ;  this,  to^be  effectual,  iuvolves  the  establishment  Literals  an  instrument  of  fi^ce  too  potent  to  be  hghtly 
of  a  comm^  training-ground  for  officers  and  men  on  res*^  and  a  toghly  equitable  source  of  revenue, 
their  entry  into  servid  U  sea,  and,  when  this  is  settled.  But  blowing  due  weight  to  th^e  objections,  it  is  jimt 
the  advMtages  of  the  College  at  Greenwich  will,  as  a  to  say  that  Mr.  Eylands  establuhed  on  tte  ground  he 

b.  „io,.d  i,  b, bcu. wr.t 

-  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretary  for  War,  aad 

It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  all  the  present  Servian  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'  successively  replied  to 
Ministers,  with  a  single  exception,  are  well-known  Mr.  Rylands’  statement,  which  was  develoj^  and  sup- 
enemies  of  Prince  Milan  and  of  the  whole  house  of  plemented  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability  by  Mr. 
Obrenovitch.  Gruitch,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  already  Childers,  but  they  were  unable  to  refute  any  one  of  the 
lost  his  civic  rights  on  that  account,  during  the  reign  of  assertions  on  which  the  condemnation  of  their  policy  was 
Prince  Michael.  Jovanovitch,  the  Finance  Minister,  founded.  They  could  not  deny  that  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  for  a  long  time  imprisoned  in  Hungary,  on  a  charge  came  into  power  in  1866  he  found  the  expenditure  of  the 
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daring  the  time  they  remained  in  office,  which  was 
generally  very  short,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  setting 
things  to-rights.”  But  does  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
does  any  intelligent  and  fair-minded  Conservative,  believe 
in  his  heart  that  the  difference  between  the  state  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  present  year  and  the  state  of  those 
services  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administra¬ 
tion  is  to  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  national 
security  and  national  peril  ?  The  suggestion  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  If  a  foreign  enemy  could  have  baffled  our 
fleets  and  crashed  our  armies  in  1873,  we  are  afraid,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  live  by  sufferance  in  1876. 
But  setting  the  increase  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates  aside,  and  waiving  any  objection  to  the  new  method 
of  redeeming  debt — though  in  fairness  that  operation 
ought  to  be  carried  on  within  the  normal  limits  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  to  be  set  against  the  redactions  to  which 
the  Liberal  surpluses  of  receipt  'were  applied — we 
have  an  augmentation  of  the  Civil  Service  Charges 
to  the  amount  of  2,180,000L  Part  of  this  increase, 
too,  is  probably  defensible,  but  a  large  part  of  it 
sprang  out  of  a  feeble  attempt  to  perform  the 
rash  aud  profuse  promises  that  the  Conservative  party 
had  made  to  the  farmers  and  to  other  remonstrants 
against  the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  when  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  office  did  not  rest  upon  them.  It  is  no 
defence  of  this  policy,  the  cost  of  which  is  now  visible, 
to  appeal  to  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  Conservative  majority  was  a  partner  in  the  rash 
pledges  and  in  their  reckless  fulfilment.  But  Mr. 
Rylands*  appeal  was  to  the  country,  and  its  effect  will 
probably  be  speedily  seen  in  the  course  of  local  politics. 


oountiy  settled  at  sixty-six  millions,  with  a  surplus  of  two 
millions  to  dispose  of  in  remissions  of  taxation  or 
necessary  outlay,  and  that  when  he  quitted  office  in  1868 
the  expenditure  had  risen  to  seventy-two  millions,  and 
the  surplus  bad  been  replaced  by  a  deficit  of  two  millions. 
In  1874,  after  five  years  of  Liberal  administration,  the 
expenditure  had  receded  to  seventy-one  millions,  and 
there  was  a  surplus  of  between  five  and  six  millions  to 
distribute.  But  the  surplus  has  now  disappeared,  and 
the  expenditure  has  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
seventy-eight  millions.  But  during  these  periods  the 
reduction  of  debt  effected  by  the  Liberal  Government 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-six  millions  (or, 
according  to  Sir  S.  Northcote,  to  twenty  millions),  while 
the  Conservative  redactions  have  been  no  more  than  from 
three  to  four  millions.  The  contrast  between  the  remis¬ 
sions  of  taxation  for  which  the  country  has  to  thank  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  those  which  it  owes — or  rather  which  it 
does  not  owe — to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  equally  striking.  The 
Liberals  lifted  a  burden  of  thirteen  millions  from  the 
back  of  the  taxpayer;  all  that  the  Conservatives  can 
claim  is  that  they  have  not  added  to  the  load 
of  the  long-suffering  contrihuena  pleha.  Such  are 
the  main  f^ts  of  Mr.  Rylands’  indictment  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government.  What  is  the 
answer  oi  the  Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
**  Great  Spending  Departments,”  and  of  the  Minister 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  his  suspiciously  extrava¬ 
gant  colleagues  ?  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  went  through  the 
details  of  our  naval  strength,  and,  showing  an  increase  I 
in  various  portions  of  it,  sat  down  with  the  triumphant 
conviction  that  he  had  proved  his  case.  Mr.  Hardy 
went  over  similar  ground  in  justifying  the  magnified 
cost  of  the  War  Department.  Finally,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  enumerating  the  particular  items  of 
increased  charge,  declared  that  every  one  of  them  had 
been  sanctioned  in  principle  by  the  House  of  Commous, 
and  that  therefore  no  responsibility  could  attach  to  the 
Dovernment  in  regard  to  them. 

These  various  replies  are  manifestly  of  an  evasive 
•character.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hardy  consciously 
or  designedly  miss  the  point  of  the  objection  to  the 
progressive  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Navy  and 
the  Army,  which  is  not  that  all  such  expenditure  is  to 
be  condemned,  but  that  the  expansion  of  the  Estimates 
has  brought  us  no  adequate  return  in  ships  or  guns, 
soldiers  or  sailors.  We  ought  to  be  much  stronger, 
both  in  military  and  naval  preparation,  than  we  were 
half-a-dozen  years  ago ;  but  has  the  increase  of  strength 
corresponded  with  the  augmentation  of  charge?  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  admits  an  augmentation  of  charge 
upon  the  Estimates  of  the  two  services  amounting  to 
considerably  more  than  two  millions  a-year ;  but  in  the 
event  of  a  European  war,  how  much  more  secure  are 
wo  for  this  extra  annual  payment  of  two  millions  ? 
How  many  more  ironclads  could  we  send  at  need  to  the 
Hellespont  ?  how  many  additional  regiments  to  Belgium 
or  to  Portugal  ?  The  truth  is,  that  for  ends  of  foreign 
policy  our  army  is  still  as  secondary  and  inconsiderable  as 
it  was  in  1870,  while  our  navy  is  still  as  superior  to  all 
probable  combinations.  We  do  not  say  we  have  no  per¬ 
ceptible  advantage  from  the  annual  increase  of  two 
millions,  but  assuredly  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  commensurate  with  the  price  paid.  Indeed,  the 
actual  outlay  on  ships  and  men  is  but  the  smallest  part 
of  the  entire  burden  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates. 

It  is  in  the  collateral  charges  that  we  spend  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  we  receive,  and  to  what  other 
nations  pay.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though 
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dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  the  gradual  counteractive  of 
higher  motiyes.  Excessive  drinking  has  been  gradually 
banished  from  the  upper  circles  of  society,  not  because 
drink  has  been  made  dearer  and  more  difficult  of  access 
for  them,  but  because  they  have  been  educated  out  of  it. 
We  must  trust  to  the  same  gradual  influences  for  the 
lower  circles  of  society.  Of  course,  if  the  craving  for  the 
delirium  of  intoxication  is  spreading  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  as  to  endanger  the  very  foundations  of  society, 
some  speedier  means  of  prevention  must  be  adopted,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so.  Men  in  all  classes 
of  society  often  drink  more  than  is  good  for  them,  and 
often  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them,  but  drunkenness  is 
not  more  alarmingly  on  the  increase  than  gluttony. 
What  we  have  to  guard  against  in  short  and  simple 
schemes  for  the  extirpation  of  drunkenness  is  the  im¬ 
posing  of  vexatious  restrictions  on  those  who  are  capable 
of  using  alcohol  without  abusing  it.  There  are  two 
broad  ways  of  treating  the  drink  question.  We  may  either 
assume  alcohol  to  be  nothing  but  mischievous  in  its 
effects,  and  legislate  against  its  manufacture, importation, 
sale,  or  use  in  any  form  or  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Or  we  may  assume  that,  taken  in  moderation,  it  is  a  law¬ 
ful  pleasure,  and  legislate  against  its  abuse.  The  latter 
is  the  direction  we  have  hitherto  been  taking  in  our 
legislation  on  the  subject.  There  is  but  a  small  party  in 
this  country  ready  to  consent  to  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  drink,  and  even  within  that  party  there  are  to  be 
found  some  tender-hearted  reservations.  But  if  we 
recognise  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  not  hurtful 
to  the  commonwealth,  we  must  take  care,  in  our  precau¬ 
tions  against  abuse,  that  we  do  not  press  unfairly 
against  the  moderate  use  of  stimulating  beverages  by 
any  one  class.  Take,  for  example,  the  Irish  Sun¬ 
day  Closing  resolutions  which  was  carried  against 
the  Government  on  Friday  last.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  was  supported  by  numerously-signed  petitions 
from  clergymen,  magistrates,  professional  men,  church¬ 
wardens,  and  shopkeepers  —  classes  whose  supply 
of  liquor  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
if  the  resolution  were  carried  into  law.  But  there  were 
counter-petitions,  less  numerously  signed,  it  is  true, 
but  still  bearing  as^nany  as  60,000  signatures.  All 
these  60,000  petitioners  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  men 
whose  sources  of  enjoyment  would  be  directly  affected 
by  an  act  of  the  kind  contemplated.  Are  the  sober- 
minded  portion  of  them  to  be  deprived  of  a  privilege 
which  they  can  use  with  discretion,  in  order  that  some 
of  their  fellows  may  have  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
drunk  ?  Mark  that  the  promoters  of  a  Sunday  Closing 
Act  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  any  means 
of  enjoyment  in  place  of  that  which  they  desire  to  take 
away.  They  have  not  proposed  to  open  museums,  or 
art  galleries,  or  theatres,  to  satisfy  that  need  for  recrea¬ 
tion  which  the  public-house,  in  its  crude  and  barbarous 
way,  is  calculated  to  meet.  That  the  majority  who 
either  do  not  want  cheering  liquor  on  Sundays,  or  who 
have  independent  supplies,  should  stop  the  supplies  of 
those  who  do  want  it,  and  cannot  get  it  except  from  the 
public- house,  is  a  proceeding  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  justify,  and  to  which  a  very  hard  name  might  be 
applied. 

Mr.  Co  wen’s  Bill,  which  was  discussed  on  Wednesday, 
does  not  aim  directly  at  a  solution  of  the  drink  question. 
It  is  rather,  like  the  Permissive  Bill,  a  contrivance  for 
throwing  the  solution  on  separate  localities,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  hope  and  supported  by  a  belief  that  the 
separate  localities  will  decide  to  reduce  the  number  of 
houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink.  Mr.  Cowen  pro¬ 
poses  to  transfer  the  power  of  granting  licences  from  the 
local  magistracy  to  local  boards  specially  elected  every 
three  years  for  the  purpose.  The  boards  thus  elected 
might  increase  the  number  of  licences,  or  they  might 
diminish  them,  or,  which  would  probably  be  the  result 
in  most  cases,  they  might  leave  them  very  much  as  they 
are.  But  there  would  be  this  advantage  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  the  boards  would  represent  precisely  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  each  district  on  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  drink.  Mr.  Cowen  thinks  the  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  con¬ 


stituencies  in  this  separate  way,  and  he  conceives  that 
the  triennial  agitation  of  the  subject  would  be  valuable 
educationally.  Every  voter  in  the  constituency  would 
be  compelled  to  make  up  his  mind  one  way  or  another 
once  every  throe  years,  and  they  could  hardly  help  re¬ 
flecting  oil  it  and  discussing  it  in  the  intervals.  In  this 
way  no  doubt  the  best  means  of  preventing  drunken¬ 
ness  would  be  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
country  with  an  importunity  which  could  be  secured  in 
no  other  way.  Wo  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  that  a  single  question  should  be  thus  isolated 
and  forced  into  prominence ;  the  drink  evil,  bad  as  it 
is,  is  not  cryinif  enough  for  that.  Besides,  it  may 
bo  doubted  whether  it  would  not  do  barm  by  fixing 
the  public  mind  too  exclusively  upon  the  prevention 
of  drunkenness  by  legislative  restriction  and  regu¬ 
lation.  Direct  operation  upon  the  public-houses 
should  not  be  dissociated  from  indirect  operation  upon 
them  by  the  provision  of  counter-attractions.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  see  an  ascetic  majority  triumphing  over  a 
minority  which  should  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  life, 
shutting  up  the  public-houses,  and  leaving  the  poor  man 
of  few  resources  to  whistle  drearily  and  dryly  at  the 
street  corner.  That  is  what  we  might  come  to  if  there 
were  an  election  of  a  Drink  Board  once  every  three 
years.  The  advocates  of  restriction  would  undoubtedly 
gain  ground  at  every  fresh  election  limited  to  the  simple 
point  of  drink.  Probably  the  majority  of  people  in  every 
town  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  drink — some  because  they  do  not  want  any,  and 
some  because  they  could  make  shift  to  get  as  much  as 
they  want  through  other  channels  than  the  public  tap. 
This  mass  of  indifferent  people  would  be  the  natural 
prey  of  the  enthusiasts  for  the  restriction  or  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  And  there  would  be  a 
danger  that  they  carried  restriction  to  an  unwarrantable 
length,  to  the  extent  of  making  the  moderate  drinker 
uncomfortable,  without  extirpating  the  drunkard,  who 
would  geneially  contrive  to  find  some  means  of  assuag¬ 
ing  his  thirst. 


CORONERS  AND  PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS. 

Mr.  Cross  was  asked  on  Thursday  evening  whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  take  any  steps  with  regard 
to  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Mr.  Bravo. 
The  Home  Secretary  is,  in  all  small  matters,  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  answer.  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  has  been  laid  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  whoso  duty  it  will  be  to  determine  in  what 
precise  form  the  inquiry  which  public  opinion  demands 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  made.  Meantime,  the  police 
have  been  ordered  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense. 
We  may,  in  short,  rest  assured  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  will  be  done  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  Mr.  Cross  may  be  trusted  to  put  the 
inquiry,  which  ho  has  pledged  himself  to  make,  into 
competent  hands.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  a  murder  has  been  committed.  Mr. 
Bravo  did  not  poison  himself,  nor  was  it  by 
accident  that  he  took  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic 
sufficient  to  kill  not  one  man  but  a  dozen.  The  pre¬ 
cise  facts  of  the  case  are,  however,  at  present  uncertain. 
We  know  that  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  taken  ill' 
Mr.  Bravo  came  home  early,  and  had  a  ride  before 
dinner,  that  he  ate  his  dinner,  that  he  went  to  bed  early, 
that  soon  after  going  to  bed  he  was  seized  with  the 
most  alarming  and  violent  symptoms,  that  medical 
assistance  was  at  once  called  in,  that  he  lingered  for  somo 
sixty  hours,  that  he  ultimately  died  in  great  agony,  and 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  large  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 
Beyond  this  there  is  at  present  not  a  single  fact  in  the 
case  that  stands  beyond  the  range  of  question.  The 
daily  papers,  of  course,  have  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  matter,  and  the  penny-a-liners  and  correspondents 
have  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  One  journal  rejoices  in 
a  Special  Commissioner,  who  is  able  to  inform  ns 
that  Mr.  Bravo  kept  four  carriage- horses,  and  that 
on  the  Wednesday  morning  after  his  attack  he 
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MUTIKY  IN  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE. 

There  is  often  strong  coincidence  in  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  crimes  of  all  classes,  but  that  coincidence  is 
usually  to  be  traced  to  some  distinct  and  explicable  cause. 
Either  the  motive  has  been  the  same,  and  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  one  convenient  to  be  imitated  in  the 
other,  as  when  Dove,  taking  his  cue  from  Palmer, 
adopted  strychnine — which  till  then  had  not  been 
fashionable  among  poisoners  —  as  his  instrument  of 
murder ;  or  the  surrounding  circumstances  antecedent 
in  each  case  to  two  distinct  crimes  may  be  so 
strongly  similar,  that  it  must  almost  necessarily  follow 
that  the  subsequent  details  must  also  bear  a  strong 
family  resemblance.  But  the  strange  resemblance 
between  the  tragedies  of  the  Lennie  and  of  the  Caswell  can 
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^rdly  be  traced  to  any  dir^t^  external  cause,  and  may  sailors  in  the  mercliant  service,  there  exists  a  danger  to 
be  set  down  to  mere  coincidence,  which  would  be  merchant  shipping  over  and  above  any  of  those  which 
gr^sqne  but  for  the  horror  of  the  circumstances.  have  attracted  Jktr.  Plimsoirs  attention.  In  each  of 

We  have  in  each  case  a  British  ship ;  in  each  case  a  these  ships  the  captain  seems  to  have  been  aware  from 
long  voyage  in  prospect  after  the  shipment  of  the  muti-  the  first  of  the  lawless  character  of  the  Greek  element 
neers ;  in  each  case  the  assassins  are  Greeks ;  curionsly,  in  his  crew,  and  to  have  kept  himself  regularly  armed 
in  6&ch  case  the  ringleader  rejoiced  in  the  sobriquet  of  with  a  revolver.  Such  a  suspicion  of  outrage,  justified 
Big.  In  each  case  the  attack  upon  the  officers  in  both  oases  by  the  result,  would  hardly  have  arisen  if 
began  upon  deck,  as  if,  though  previously  planned,  it  the  character  of  the  Greeks  on  board  these  two  ships 
had  be9n  brought  to  a  sudden  crisis  by  some  casual  cir-  had  been  something  exceptional  for  sailors  of  that 
cnmstance  during  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  A  nationahty.  It  would  be  instructive  to  inquire  how 


night  attack,  which  is  a  more  usual  commencement  of  many  among  **  missing  ships  have  been  known 


a  mutiny,  formed  no  feature  in  either  of  these  outbreaks,  to  be  manned  by  a  preponderating  force  of  seamen 


In  both  ships  the  captain  was  first  sacrificed,  and  by  the  from  the  Mediterranean.  We  fancy  that  the  sta- 


hand  of  the  ringleader ;  in  each  case  the  two  mates  were 
next  disposed  of ;  and  also  the  lives  of  some  of  the  rest 


tistics  would  show  that  not  every  “lost  with  all 
hands  **  is  to  be  set  down  to  unseaworthiness  or 


of  the  crew  who  did  not  share  in  the  mutiny  were  stress  of  weather.  After  these  disclosures,  merchant- 
spared  that  they  might  assist  in  sailing  the  ship  for  the  owners  and  captains  will  be  doubly  cautious  how  they 
time  being.  Beyond  that  on  board  the  CaaweU  a  ship  sailors  or  these  nationalities ;  at  least,  they  will 
coloured  steward  was  added  to  the  list  of  victims,  where-  avoid  a  crew  in  which  they  are  in  a  mi^'ority.  Even  if 
as  on  board  the  Lennie  the  steward  was  spared  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  hands  at  all  ports  should  oom^ 
^  the  chief  instrument  of  bringing  the  murderers  to  pel  the  occasional  use  of  this  source  o^  merchant  sea- 
justice,  the  two  pictures  so  far  tally  most  faithfully,  men,  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  thfre  is  no  worse 
The  resemblance  continues ;  the  rifling  of  the  captain’s  economy,  even  as  a  matter  of  nautical  safety,  than  a  bad 
^bin  was  but  a  natuiuJ  sequence  in  each  case.  The  sailor ;  and  when  nautical  incompetency  becomes  coupled 
intention  of  the  Caswell  mutineers,  as  of  those  of  the  with  rascality,  the  worthlessness  of  such  men,  and  the 
Lennie^  seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  ship  to  Greece,  risk  of  employing  them,  becomes  the  more  apparent, 
and  there  to  dispose  of  her ;  and  in  both  instances  it  It  seems  to  us  strange  that  these  men  should  have 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  murderous  been  allowed  to  come  on  board  a  vessel,  and  to  re- 


Greeks  to  kill  the  innocent  remainder  of  the  crew  tain  their  arms.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  known  fifcct 
so  soon  as  th^  no  longer  needed  their  services  for  that  these  men  always  carried  deadly  weapons  about 
navigation.  In  each  case,  again,  the  mutineers  with  them,  and  were  utterly  lawless  in  their  dispo- 


seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  navigation,  and  to  sitions,  that  led  the  captains  of  either  ship  to  keep 


have  been  greatly  dependent  in  that  respect  upon  the 
honest  portion  of  the  crew.  So  far,  up  to  the  close  of  the 


revolvers  in  constant  readiness.  It  is  not  quite  clear, 
from  the  present  accounts  of  the  Caswell  mutiny. 


operation  of  seizing  the  ship,  and  in  the  ultimate  plans  of  whether  the  revolvers  which  the  mutineers  used  were 
the  mutineers,  the  two  tragedies  seem  to  have  been  most  their  own,  or  some  that  they  had  seized,  the  property  of 
curiously  parallel  in  their  incidents.  The  finale,  however,  the  ship,  as  in  the  Lennie  murders ;  but  in  either  case 
of  the  Caswell  affair  offers  a  variation  from  its  predeces-  they  seem  to  have  constantly  carried  knives  about 
sor,  and  a  tragic  one.  The  remaining  English  portion  of  them.  It  would  be  a  salutary  rule  for  the  merchant 
the  crew  seem  to  have  lived  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  service  to  insist  upon  sailors,  especially  those  from  the 
the  two  Maltese  brothers,  Giuseppe,  though  they  seemed  Levant,  yielding  up  all  lethal  weapons,  to  be  stored 
to  have  freely  joined  in  the  murder  of  the  captain  and  away  till  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  or  until  circum- 
mates  (so  far  as  the  present  accounts  inform  us),  were  stances  should  by  chance  occur  which  might  make  it 
so  far  friendly  to  the  Englishmen  as  to  give  them  warn-  advisable  to  arm  the  crew.  It  is  preposterous  that 
ing  of  the  danger  in  which  they  stood,  and  of  the  ulti-  any  custom  should  tolerate  this  constant  carrying  of 
mate  designs  of  “  Big  George,”  the  ringleader  of  the  deadly  weapons  on  the  part  of  foreign  members  of  a 
Greeks.  The  Maltese  left  the  ship  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  crew  ;  the  mere  fact  of  any  one  of  them  wishing  to  do 
their  departure  left  the  mutineers  only  three  in  number,  so  should  at  once  be  accepted  as  a  suspicious  fact,  in- 
and  in  a  minority.  Failing  to  excite  quarrels  among  dicative  of  future  insubordination.  Many  of  the  natives 
the  Englishmen,  and  to  provoke  them  to  mutual  self-  of  the  Levant  systematically  go  about  armed  in  their  own 
destruction,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  on  the  look-out  country.  An  Albanian  does  not  go  out  to  buy  a  cabbage 
tocatch  the  English  unawaresand  to  assassinate  them.  The  without  a  couple  of  knives  and  pistols  in  his  belt,  but 
latter  who,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  mutiny,  being  that  is  no  reason  why  these  foreign  eccentricities  should 
unarmed  and  in  a  minority,  had  not  been  able  to  offer  be  suffered  to  extend  themselves  to  British  ships, 
any  substantial  resistance  to  the  armed  and  organised  Lastly,  the  bare  fact  that  there  should  be  so  much 
outbreak  of  the  Greeks,  now  took  concerted  measures  difficulty  in  manning  our  merchant  service  as  to  allow 
for  their  own  preservation.  They  armed  themselves  inducements  to  exist  to  ship  crews  composed  more 
with  hatchets  and  hammers,  and,  watching  their  oppor-  or  less  of  these  unseamanlike  and  piratically-disposed 
tunity,  set  upon  Big  George,  and  mortally  wounded  him ;  nationalities,  should  suggest  to  Englishmen  generally 
they  then  attacked  the  other  two  mutineers,  and  killed  the  importance  of  still  further  extending  our  present 
one  and  wounded  the  other;  this  last,  named  Christo,  system  of  “training-ships.”  Apart  from  the  good 
has  been  brought  by  them  in  irons  to  Queenstown.  The  that  these  institutions  do,  in  removing  children  of  the 
English  sailors  and  apprentices,  at  the  date  when  they  poorer  classes  from  scenes^  of  temptation  and  naisery,  and 
thus  regained  the  mastery  of  the. ship,  were  but  two  or  placing  them  in  a  position  to  earn  a  livelihood,  the 
three  days*  sail  from  the  Brazilian  coast.  Three  men  merchant  service,  as  well  as  society  at  large,  are  in- 
and  two  boys  were  a  very  short-handed  crew  to  handle  a  debted  to  the  influences  of  such  schools  for  seamanship 
ship  of  400  tons  across  the  Atlantic  ;  nevertheless,  they  as  those  of  the  late  Goliath  and  Warspite,  ^  The  im- 
boldly  made  the  attempt,  Garrick,  an  able  seaman,  portance  of  not  only  replacing  these,  but  of  still  further 
taking  the  lead  of  the  others.  The  reason  assigned  by  extending  the  system,  becomes  the  more  mpifest  after 
them  for  this  bold  step  was  their  desire  to  restore  the  these  disclosures  of  the  results  of  shipping  incongruous 
Caswell  to  her  owners  without  delay,  and  to  deliver  up  foreign  crews  on  board  English  vessels.  We  trust  that 
their  prisoner  to  British  justice.  We  expect,  however,  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost,  and  that  public  subscriptions 
that  a  distrust  of  Brazilian  justice  had  much  to  do  with  will  come  in  more  freely  for  this  object,  and  also  that 
their  bold  resolve,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  they  Government  will,  after  the  late  not  grud^ 

successfully  accomplished.  •  some  little  outlay  towards  the  furtherance  of  so  laudable 

There  is  a  common  moral  to  be  drawn  from  both  these  an  object.  The  Treasury  o^ns  il*  purse-strmgs  to 
mutinies.  The  revelations  of  either  of  them  awaken  prosecute  mutineers  at  the  Old  Bmlev ;  but  preven- 
ns  to  the  fact  that,  if  these  outrages  are  any  sample—  tion  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  would  be  more  to  the 
and  we  fear  they  are— of  the  conduct  of  Mediterranean  purpose  to  make  some  national  effort  towards  obviating 
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the  necessity  that  at  present  seems  to  exist  of  manning 
the  short-handed  British  merchant  service  from  the  very 
dregs  of  forei^  seamanship. 


If  with  improvident  amiability  we  meet  the  questioner  half¬ 
way,  why  then  we  must  take  the  consequences.  He  will  cling 
to  us  ever  after,  like  a  drowning  man  to  a  life-buoy.  But  few 
people,  perhaps  not  even  the  writers  of  social  articles,  are  so 


kind  as  this.  Or  if  we  wish  to  be  neighbourly  at  small  cost  to 
ourselves,  and  craftily  clothe  the  information  we  vouchsafe  to 
the  tourist  in  such  an  imitation  of  foreigners’  English  as  anyone 
can  improvise,  we  shall  be  repaid  with  an  overflow  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  live  in  his  memory  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  as  a 
representative  of  continent^  politeness.  In  fact,  the  want  of 
breeding  shown  by  the  average  Englishman  of  the  lower  middle 
class — of  the  class  which  chiefly  uses  Mr.  Cook’s  help — strikes 
us  as  less  offensive  than  the  positive  bad  breeding  constantly 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  class  above  them,  who  seem  to  think 
their  position  insecure  unless  asserted  with  supercilious  im¬ 
pertinence. 

The  traveller  by  contract,”  in  short,  has  too  few  weapons 
at  his  disposal,  and  is  in  too  novel  and  embarrassing  a  situation, 
for  him  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  one’s  comfort.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  with  the  {esthetic  vagabond.  He  h{W  been  everywhere, 
and  knows  something  about  everything.  He  is  nowhere  so 
thoroughly  at  home,  so  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  in  the  foreign 
hotel.  He  may  have  been  there  once  or  twice  before,  and  is 
welcomed  by  landlord  and  waiters  as  an  old  friend.  He  has 
the  top  seat  at  the  table,  is  the  first  to  whom  the  dish  is 
handed,  and  makes  use  of  his  prerogative  with  sublime  in¬ 
difference  to  the  hungry  provincial  who  eyes  him  wolfishly  from 
below.  He  is  often  attended  by  a  satellite  or  minion,  to  whom 
he  imparts,  not  always  inaudibly,  his  contempt  for  the  company 
he  is  thrown  among.  He  knows  more  or  less  of  several  foreign 
languages,  and  has  picked  up  enough  miscellaneous  information 
on  history  and  art  to  seem  a  prodigy  of  learning  to  the  newly- 
fledged  sight-seer.  He  loves  to  talk  of  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  becomes  hyperbolical  in  lauding  the  sights  which  other 
people  overlook.  If  you  have  missed  a  third-rate  Cima  in  a 
Venetian  church,  or  failed  to  see  some  intarsia-work  at  Perugia, 
or  omitted  to  visit  a  particular  point  of  view  near  Naples,  you 
might  just  as  well,  he  assures  you,  have  never  gone  to  these 
places  at  all.  The  identical  things  you  have  not  seen  are 
alwavs  the  best  things  in  the  country.  When  he  condescends 
to  talk  to  you,  it  is  for  the  double  purpose  of  snubbing  and  of 
classifying  you.  He  wishes  to  draw  you  out,  to  make  you  go 
through  your  paces,  and  if  you  answer  his  leiui  in  ten  minutes 
he  has  done  with  you.  You  are  labelled  and  ticketed  and 
ready  for  his  next  article,  if  he  writes  any.  In  Italy  the  tone 
of  his  conversation  is  historico- artistic ;  in  Switzerland  nature 
is  more  prominent  than  art.  In  both  countries  be  is  equally  a 
prig.  If  he  is  anything  of  a  mountaineer,  he  chooses  peaks 
that  no  one  else  cares  to  ascend,  and  informs  you  that 
the  views  are  incomparably  better  than  from  the  frequented 
heights ;  if  he  is  not,  he  sneers  at  those  that  are.  His 
bumptiousness,  however,  is  not  the  worst  point  about  him. 
A  very  little  experience  of  the  world  accustoms  us  to  the 
depreciatory  criticism  which  his  manners  and  talk  im]  ' 


THE  ESTHETIC  VAGABOND. 

Travelling,  like  adversity,  or  like  the  social  articles  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary  of  ours,  makes  a  man  ftcquainted  with 
strange  company.  Anyone  who  has  stayed  a  few  weeks  in  a 
fi^uented  hotel  on  the  Continent  will  have  had  the  chance 
of  observing  more  numerous  and  more  varied  phases  of  human 
nature  than  can  be  anywhere  else  collected  within  the  same  limits 
of  space  and  time ;  and  if  he  further  reads  the  studies  on  that 
human  nature  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  very  able 
paper  we  refer  to,  be  will  be  familiar  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month  with  a  greater  number  of  possible  and  impossible  types 
than  a  lifetime  of  independent  travel  and  observation  could 
furnish.  Old  maids  with  trficts  against  smoking  and  latitu- 
dinarianism ;  widows  from  Cheltenham  or  Bath  wnose  gospel  is 
written  in  their  *  Who’s  Who  ’  and  *  Whitaker’s  Almanac  ’ ; 
pink-and-white  curates  and  burly  Nonconformist  divines ; 
younp'  fellows  fresh  from  the  City,  compounded  of  ignorance 
and'  impudence ;  dubious  gentlemen  who  make  trips  to 
Saxon  and  Monaco  ;  Alpine  Clubbists,  whose  ice-axes  and 
general  outfit  remind  one  of  a  navvy — all  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  list  of  English  types,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  countless  specimens  of  foreign  growth,  which  the  eye  of 
the  skilled  observer  detects  at  a  glance,  fmd  which  are  from 
time  to  time  dissected  and  laid  bare  by  the  scalpel  of  the 
weekly  reviewer.  That  the  description  should  be  strictly 
accurate,  that  fidelity  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  epigram,  or 
that  the  critic  should  reflect  that  to  a  kindly  eye  many  of  the 
qualities  which  make  men  pleiisaut  and  lovable  may  go  along 
with  a  great  deal  that  lays  them  open  to  satire,  is  what  the 
public  does  not  expect.  To  give  this  feature  a  twist  one  way 
and  that  one  another  way,  to  lay  on  your  colours  smartly, 
.picking  out  the  reds,  and  blacks,  and  yellows,  and  not 
troubling  yourself  about  the  intermediate  tints,  and  to  give 
^our  nail  a  lively  rap  on  the  hefid  without  stopping  to  find  out 
if  it  is  just  the  right  nail  to  hit,  is  the  way  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  and  get  up  a  laugh.  Then  there  is  so  much  to  read 
nowadays  that  everything  cannot  be  read  critically,  and 
the  optimism  of  the  after-dinner  hour,  which  is  the  time 
of  day  when  the  social  article  ”  is  sent  for,  extends  to  our 
estimate  of  the  reviewer’s  performance.  The  worst  harm 
after  all  that  can  be  done  to  the  public  by  this  sort  of 
writing,  which  is  often  very  cleverly  and  brightly  done, 
is  in  making  those  who  read  too  much  of  it  rather  more  self- 
sufficient  and  **  cheeky  ”  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  b 
on  the  critic  himself  that  it  acts  most  unfortunately,  if  he  works 
-too  much  on  a  line  which  is  not  without  its  attractions  for  any 
•man  of  observation  and  a  sense  of  humour.  He  is  apt  to  get 
the  habit  of  an  wholly  external  and  unsympathetic  estimate  of 
character,  and  to  be  put  out  of  tune  for  anything  but  absolute 
judgments  and  strongly-drawn  contrasts.  The  art  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  and  reproducing  the  finer  and  subtler  shades  of  character 
and  the  less  obvious  relations  of  things  can  hardly  exist  along 
with  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  butchery,  however  dexterously 
it  may  be  prctctised  ;  and  though  now  and  then,  to  keep  one¬ 
self  in  the  cue  for  all  styles  of  work,  it  is  an  admissible  form  of 
criticism,  yet  the  habit  of  it  will  be  felt  by  all  who  value  balance 
and  delicacy  of  judgment  to  be  an  exceedingly  questionable  one. 

Latterly  the  tourists  whom  Mr.  Cook  and  others  take  or  send 
in  gangs  all  over  the  world  have  been  a  conspicuous  butt  for 
the  slaughter-house  critics.  Why  these  unfortunates  should 
bo  knocked  on  the  head  if  they  go  to  Florence  or  Interlaken, 
andTet  alone  if  they  keep  quiet  in  Camden  Town,  or  spend  the 
warm  weather  at  Ramsgate,  it  is  hard  to  see.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  among  the  most  harmless  and  unaggressive  way¬ 
farers  whom  one  can  fall  in  with,  and  probably  the  good  done 
them  hy  their  journey  is  greater,  relatively  to  the  culture  they 
start  with,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  class  of  travellers. 
This  is  not  saying  much,  perhaps,  but  it  establbhes  their  right 
to  the  road.  They  are  too  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  foreign 
life  and  travel,  too  much  bewildered  by  the  preternatural 
readiness  of  the  waiters  in  the  French  and  German  tongue,  too 
much  cowed  by  the  authoritative  air  with  which  the  same 
waiters  answer  their  futile  attempts  at  French  in  an 
English  fluent,  at  least,  if  not  classical,  too  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  coachman  or  cicerone^  to  be  able  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  active  boredom.  The  mere  fact  of  their 
co-existing  in  the  same  hotel  with  persons  of  more  education 
than  themselves,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  grievance.  A  very 
simple  method  of  checking  the  advances  that  any  of  them  may 
be  emboldened  to  make  is  to  reply  to  them  in  French  or  Ger¬ 
man,  and  even  the  limited  command  of  these  languages  pos- 
sewd,  at  least  for  vocal  purposes,  by  educated  En^ishmen, 
will  sufiice  to  make  the  enennr  believe  that  he  has  to  do  with 
a  native  of  Paris  or  Berlin.  lie  will  not  follow  up  the  dialogue. 


depreciatory  criticism  which  his  manners  and  talk  imply,  even 
when  they  do  not  express  it,  and  we  take  it  all  good- 
humouredly,  giving  him  a  retaliatory  pinch  if  he  will  not  keep 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  chief  evil  of  his  presence  is  that 
he  makes  the  weaker  spirits  of  the  house  miserable,  puts 
people  into  an  unsociable  mood,  and  stops  the  elective  affinities 
of  the  company  from  having  free  play.  He  is  the  dead  fly  of 
the  hotel.  When  he  is  removed  all  begin  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  company,  which  in  his  presence  w£is  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  antagonistic  units,  now  falls  naturally  into  friendly 
groups,  allied  by  common  tastes  and  associations.  The  honest 
citizen,  whom  critical  superciliousness  had  perhaps  goaded 
into  some  brutal,  but  not  altogether  unjustifiable,  outbreak, 
relapses  into  bovine  tranquillity.  A  ^ood  many  quiet  people, 
who  have  hitherto  scarcely  opened  their  mouths  except  to  put 
food  into  them,  now  show  tnat  they  have  something  to  say, 
and  can  say  it  well ;  and  the  less  sensitive  natures,  to  which 
the  obnoxious  presence  was  simply  a  nuisance,  not  a  terror, 
still  feel  with  comfort  the  rise  in  the  social  temperature.  The 
wind  has  shifted  from  the  east,  and  all  appreciate  the  change. 
It  is  then  that  the  glow  we  feel  prompts  us  to  relations  even 
too  close  and  cordial  with  the  proUgS  of  Mr.  Cook,  from  which 
we  extricate  ourselves  by  introducing  him  to  the  next  critic 
who  alights  at  the  hotel.  Sic  nos  servamt  ApoUo» 


FRENCH  ART  IN  THE  SALON. 

The  Salon  for  1876  presents  several  features  of  peculiar 
interest  in  regftrd  to  the  general  progress  of  modem  art.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  department  of  painting  there  is  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  year  from  others,  even  here  the  tendencies  of  the 
modern  school  are  very  plainly  marked.  By  the  superior 
technical  training  which  French  artists  enjoy,  and  by  the 
fpreater  frankness  of  their  temperament,  we  are  able  to  realise 
in  the  Salon  better  than  in  the  Academy  how  entirely  the 
energies  of  the  modern  school  are  absorbed  by  the  attempt  to 
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render  certain  facts  of  nature  which  are  certainly  not  the  most 
sigmficwt.^  The  noup  of  artists  who  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Impressionists,  and  whose  exhibition  was  lately  noticed  in  these 
prewnt  with  extravagance,  and  often  with  in¬ 
sufficient  means,  aims  which  they  share  in  common  with  the 
largest  section  of  the  modern  school.  It  is  almost 
lai^hable  to  find  a  writer  like  M.  Duranty,  who  has 
undertaken  to  interpret  this  new  artistic  gospel,  assuming 
that  the  study  of  nature  is  the  special  discovery  of  these  young 
men.  Because  it  has  occurred  to  modern  painters  to  attempt 
the  interpretation  of  certain  truths  that  have  not  been  always 
embraced  by  earlier  schemes  of  art,  it  is  falsely  concluded  that 
Nature  is  now  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  reveal  herself  com¬ 
pletely  j  but,  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  the  kind  of 
realism  now  so  eagerly  sought  does  not  penetrate  very  far, 
and  that  it  leaves  out  of  sight  many  more  profound  ti*uths, 
which  earlier  art  has  never  neglected.  The  realism  of  to-day 
is  concerned  with  the  more  obvious  facts  of  modem  life ;  it 
makes  deep  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  modern  costume, 
and,  where  it  touches  human  character  at  all,  strives  rather  to 
record  the  influence  of  manners  than  the  experiences  of 
passion.  Technically,  the  artists  of  our  time  are  disposed  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  mastery  of  detail,  and  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  false  and  artificial  the  art  which  abandons 
any  of  the  realities  by  which  the  age  is  identified.  All  this 
only  shows  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  distinct  success  in  the  range  of  ideal  painting.  So  soon  as 
the  school  feels  the  presence  of  a  master  endowed  with 
imagination,  these  small  philosophies  about  the  sacredness  of 
trivial  things  will  very  (juickly  vanish,  and  artists  will  recog¬ 
nise  that  no  kind  of  design  penetrates  so  deeply  into  nature  as 
that  which  has  for  its  aim  the  periecting  of  a  great  idea.  As 
it  is,  the  work  of  a  painter  like  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  seems 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  brilliant,  but 
inferior,  accomplishment.  M.  de  Chavannes  cannot  himself  lay 
claim^  to  the  most  passionate  invention,  but  his  vision  is 
sufficiently  profound  to  teach  him  that  the  truths  which  are 
most  significant  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  He  has  the  |[ift 
of  approaching  his  art  in  so  serious  a  spirit,  and  with  a  sim¬ 
plicity  so  remarkable  for  his  epoch,  that  his  work,  although  it 
lacks  something  of  intensity,  approaches  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  the  triumphs  of  abstract  design.  Very  curiously  does 
the  spirit  of  his  invention  contrast  with  that  of  another 
punter,  who  is  just  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
JParisian  connoisseur.  M.  Gustave  Moreau  may  be  said  to 
have  made  the  success  of  the  present  year,  and  he  is  certainly 
a  very  talented  exponent  of  the  kind  of  imagination  which  the 
modem  style  permits.  In  the  treatment  of  a  theme  which  a 
higher  invention  might  have  turned  into  noble  design,  M. 
Moreau  prefers  to  penetrate  rather  into  the  manners  of  the 
epoch  which  he  has  chosen  than  into  the  passion  or  character 
of  the  actors  in  the  scene.  His  large  water-colour  drawing, 
called  L’Apparition,”  is  a  remarkable  performance,  whether 
we  look  to  its  conception  or  to  its  executive  mastery. 
It  possesses  a  certain  intensity  and  fascination  which  prove 
the  artist  to  have  been  genuinely  inspired,  but  his  vision 
is  keenest  in  regal'd  t.o  truths  that  the  noblest  order  of  design 
would  take  but  little  heed  of.  The  gesture  of  the  dancer, 
as  she  pauses  in  sudden  terror  at  sight  of  the  pale  and 
bleeding  face  appearing,  not  as  she  had  asked  for  it,  but 
with  a  spectral  presence,  is  strongly  dramatic,  and  it  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  unmoved  calm  of  those  who  sit  around. 
But  it  may  be  seen  that  even  here  the  success  belongs  rather  to 
a  vivid  picture  of  manuers  than  to  any  deep  penetration  into 
individual  character.  We  seem  to  realise  the  scene  with  its 
rich  dyes  of  furniture  and  costume  and  glittering  jewels, 
flashing  out  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  interior,  much  as  if 
it  had  been  rendered  by  a  painter  in  the  court  of  Herod. 
The  invention  cannot  escape  from  the  sensuality  and  cynical 
luxury  which  it  contemplates,  and  so  closely  has  the  artist 
identified  himself  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  life  he 
strives  to  interpret,  that  what  might  have  been  a  great  ideal 
desi^  sinks  to  the  portraiture  of  a  degraded  court.  And 
if  M.  Moreau  presents  the  limitations  of  the  modem  artist’s 
imagination,  he  also  illustrates  with  most  remarkable  eflect 
the  technical  taste  and  skill  of  the  modern  French  school. 
We  have  cited  these  two  names  because  they  illustrate  the 
two  extremes  of  pictorial  style.  Between  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  the  one  and  the  brilliant  cynicism  of  the  other 
there  is  room  for  a  mass  of  work  that  both  in  aim  and  execu¬ 
tion  sinks  to  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Nothing  could  better 
exemplify  the  present  disregard  of  style  in  France  than  the 
manner  in  which  contemporary  painters  treat  the  nude  form. 
Ideal  titles  are,  with  the  utmost  effrontery,  attached  to  mere 
clever  studies  from  the  model  which  seldom  possess  even  that 
kind  of  attraction  that  the  Venetian  painters  sought  by  subtle 
rendering  of  the  tones  of  flesh.  Without  this  supreme  command 
of  technical  perfection  the  use  of  the  nude  in  art  can  oulv  ^ 
justified  by  the  presence  of  imagination,  but  it  is  precisely  in 
regard  to  imagination  that  the  French  painter  of  to-day  makes 


the  heaviest  failure.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
respect  the  English  school  does  not  show  an  important 
advanta^  over  its  neighbour,  and  it  is  certain  that  wo  have 
now  in  England  one  or  two  artists  who  are  striving  for  a  kind 
of  success  that  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  France.  What 
the  English  school  wants,  and  what  the  French  possesses,  is 
the  thoroughness  of  technical  training  which  gives  interest  and 
value  even  to  the  most  insignificant  efforts.  There  is  avast 
quantity  of  painting  in  the  Salon  the  aim  and  subject  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  more  trivial,  but  wherein  the  artist 
has  been  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  laws  of  his  craft  to  give  a 
certain  artistic  value  to  the  product. 

^  But  when  we  speak  of  English  painting  presenting  some 
sins  of  promise  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  French 
school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  paintin;^  is  with  us  almost 
the  only  existing  branch  of  art.  Sculpture  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  nearly  extinct,  and  although  we  speak  with  the 
recollection  of  the  noble  group  by  Alfred  Stevens,  exhibited 
this  year,  it  remains  true  that  no  one  would  think  orlooking  to 
I  English  sculpture  for  evidence  of  a  new  direction  in  the  eflbrts 
of  English  art  On  the  other  hand,  the  visitor  to  the  Salon 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  many  admirable  performances 
in  this  department,  and  he  will  look  with  surprise  upon  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  aims  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter.  French  sculpture  seems  at  this  moment 
to  engage  the  best  energies  of  the  time.  Its  professors 
prove,  in  more  than  one  instance,  that  they  possess  not  merely 
the  technical  training  necessary  for  sound  workmanship,  but 
those  higher  intellectual  qualities  without  which  mere  skill 
may  sink  to  the  meanest  exercises.  Dubois,  Allar,  Bardey, 
Delaplanche,  Peiffer,  Delorme,  and  Guillaume,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  once  as  having  contributed  to  the  present  exhibition 
works  of  the  most  serious  purpose  and  of  satisfying  execution. 
It  is  difficult,  in  the  contemplation  of  some  of  these  flgpires — 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Le  Courage  Militaire,”  by 
Dubois — to  realise  that  they  are  the  product  of  the  school  and  of 
the  epoch  that  has  furnished  the  galleries  with  paintings.  There 
is  no  trace  in  any  of  the  examples  we  have  mentioned  of  that  ex¬ 
travagant  vivacity  which  so  often  ruins  the  painter’s  treatment  of 
form,  and  makes  his  nude  figures  mere  exponents  of  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  action.  It  may  be  that  the  stronger 
restraint  of  the  sculptor’s  art  is  better  suited  to  the  national 
temperament,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  distinction 
lies  deeper,and  that,  in  thenresent  unsettled  state  of  thepaintor’s 
craft,  the  highest  talent  or  the  country  has  taken  refuge  in  a 
department  of  art  the  conditions  of  which  are  fixed.  The 
sculptor  is  not  tempted  to  indulge  the  kind  of  experiment 
that  now  absorbs  the  painter,  and,  although  there  are  examples 
proving  that  realism,  even  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  has  its  wor¬ 
shippers  here,  the  terms  of  expression  are  such  that  the  artist 
is  compelled  to  study  profounder  truths  of  nature.  He  is 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  those  finer  realities  that 
form  the  material  of  ideal  design,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  err 
in  the  belief  that  the  qualities  of  style  are  dependent 
merely  upon  tradition  and  artifice.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  extraordinary  progress  in  French  sculpture  must 
speedily  react  upon  the  invention  of  the  painter  and  encourage 
tnose  artists  who  have  exhausted  the  experience  which  the 
gospel  of  modem  realism  offers  them,  and  who  are  fitted  for 
higner  adventures,  to  return  once  more  to  the  study  of  beau^. 
In  comparing  the  present  condition  of  art  in  the  two  countries 
it  is  therefore  neceasary  not  to  overlook  the  remarkable  devel¬ 
opment  in  France  of  a  department  of  art  that  is  here  scarcely 
represented  at  all.  In  the  general  average  of  technical  know¬ 
ledge  there  can  be  no  comparison,  and  the  undoubted  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  modern  French  school  is  attributable  to  definite 
causes;  but  if  we  press  further  than  this  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  leaders  of  French  painting  do  not  possess  the 
intellectual  gifts  that  are  found  in  a  few.prorainent  English 
artists.  The  men  of  greatest  endowment  in  France  seena  by 
tacit  agreement  to  have  sought  a  different  means  of  expression  ; 
and  to  understand  what  are  the  higher  impulses  now  at  work 
in  French  art  it  is  necessary  to  put  sculpture  into  the  foremost 
place,  and  to  judge  the  school  by  the  qualities  that  their  best 
sculptors  express. 


MR.  GRANT  DUFF’S  INDIAN  NOTES. 

II. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  “political  chapter  ”  on  India  is  of  greater 
value  than  has  yet  been  allowed,  even  by  friendly  critics.  It 
is  important  if  Englishmen  can  be  induced  to  face  certain  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  occupation  of  so  vast  a 
territory  by  a  nation  numerically  so  small,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  such  apparent  danger ;  and  the  frank  replies  here 
given  to  frank  questions  ought  to  have  public  utility.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  bo  useful  to  go  more  deeply  into  at  least 
some  of  the  subjects  referred  to.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  thinks  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  lose  India,  and  1  think  he  is  right,  so  far 


fi§  any  existing  conditions  of  life  or  policy  we  concerned.  No 
one  could  pass  through  India  without  being  convinced  that 
there  are  poeaibilities  of  immense  dangers,  and  no  persons  are 
I  liadier  to  refer  to  those  dangers  than  English  officers,  who 
would  be  first  called  upon  to  meet  whatever  danger  might 
arise ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  discussion  is  one  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  In  case  of  war  with  .\merica  or  Russia  there 
would  be  undoubted  peril ;  but  then  we  are  in  India  because 
when  peril  came  it  was  met,  and  when  any  other  rule  is 
adoptea  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  India  the  better. 

Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  any  native  Prince  to  join 
an  enemy  of  England  ?  Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of 
any  mercantile  nation  to  see  the  whole  trade  of  India 
deranged  for  some  problematical  object  P  Bengal,  it  is  certain, 
would  have  everything  to  lose  by  a  change  of  rule.  Nor  is  it 
clear  what  any  part  of  India  would  have  to  gain,  unless  in  the 
one  particular  tnat  almost  any  other  race  than  our  own  would 
have  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  native  races  do  occasionally 
produce  gifts  of  a  very  high  order,  and  that  men  bom  to  the 
soil  would  be  much  more  adapted  to  deal  with  certain  questions 
of  administration  than  Englishmen  are.  A  despotic  Govern¬ 
ment  would  at  once  do  what  all  previous  Governments  of  India 
did,  and  what  Englishmen  neglect.  When  that  is  said  much 
has  been  said.  To  magistracies,  and  other  like  posts,  the  doors 
are  not  now  closed.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  effect 
changes  more  rapidly,  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  India  are 
the  first  to  cry  out  in  dismay,  for  they  are  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  peoples  as  to  habits  and  traditions,  and  are  suspicious  of 
changes.  Again,  India  has  in  the  Government  of  England  a 
Paramcont  Power,  to  which  subordinate  Princes  can  apply  for 
justice.  That  certainly  is  altogether  in  the  line  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  India,  composed,  as  India  is,  of  so  many  races,  with  so 
many  conflicting  interests.  If  England  ceased  to  be  the  para¬ 
mount  Power,  some  other  Power  would  have  to  take  her  place 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  India  to  see  all  the  machinery  of  government 
overturned,  and  a  fresh  start  made  in  education  and  the  policy 
of  administration  of  public  affairs.  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  of  intelligent  Englishmen  in  India  is  that  the  rule  of 
England  is  secure  on  certain  conditions.  To  talk  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  loyalty  were  nonsense,  since  we  begin  all  argument  by 
resting  on  the  right  of  conquest.  If  that  is  our  sole  right — and 
many  Englishmen  say  it  is — then  the  sole  link  between  us  and 
the  native  peoples  of  India  is  that  of  self-interest.  If  we  serve 
them  well  they  are  satisfied ;  if  we  serve  them  ill  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  in  no  case  can  we  claim  or  expect  loyalty.  The 
soldier  will  be  loyal  to  his  salt,  the  clerk  may  be  loyal  to  his 
employer,  but  surely  there  can  be  nothing  of  that  unbought 
grace  of  life  ”  which  leads  to  willing  obedience. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  written  as  he  has* 
(pages '257-^^  of  Indian  “  Associations.”  I  mean  I  am  sorry* 
bt'caUBc,  if  he  is  right,  I  am  all  wrong  as  to  these  Associations! 
I  believe  that  they  do  represent  more  than  themselves.”  - 
believe,  firmly,  that  they  are  the  only  means  yet  devised  o* 
bringing  England  and  India  into  the  happier  communion  of  in^ 
dividual  intercourse,  and  I  sincerely  trust  in  the  interest  both  o* 
India  and  England  that  the  influence  of  these  Associations  may 
be  extended  rather  than  diminished.  Take,  for  instance,  three 
Associations  in  Calcutta.  There  is  the  Association  of  land¬ 
owners,  the  Association  at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  stands,  and  the  Ryots’  (Tenants)  Association.  All 
three  are,  in  a  great  measure,  antagonistic.  The  Association 
of  the  Tenants  and  that  of  the  Landowners  are  as  opposed  to 
each  other  as  the  Landowners’  and  the  Labourers’  Associations 
are  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Sen’s  organisation  is  opposed  to  both 
on  very  essential  matters.  I  maintain  that  one  of  the  essential 
interests  of  the  future  of  India  lies  in  these  and  like  Associa¬ 
tions.  Their  very  differences  are  of  the  nature  of  virtues. 
They  represent  varied  interests.  They  represent  interests  that 
ore  not  likely  to  run  into  any  common  groove.  Therefore, 
they  do  represent  public  opinion,  wherein  it  differs.  Nothing, 

1  know,  is  commoner  than  to  hear  these  Associations  con¬ 
demned  by  Englishmen  in  India,  but  it  is  because  Englishmen 
make  the  error  of  thinking  that,  if  Indian  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  England,  there  will  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
interests  or  motives  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the  result  will 
he  a  word-vrnr  in  England  betw'een  Englishmen  in  India 
nud  Natives  of  India.  That  i^ould  be  undesirable.  Certainly 
it  wouldvplace  the  Englishmen  so  decidedly  at  a  disad- 
\jintage  tVat  they  would  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  be  the 
a  sail  ants,  and  might  for  months  be  on  the  defensive.  This, 
without  some  check,  might  make  the  life  of  an  Indian 
official  intolerable.  Yet  the  question  must  be  taken  on 
both  sides.  Is  India  to  have  no  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
lOnglish  public  opinion  P  Let  us  say  no,  and  wherein  do  we 
differ  from  Old  KomeP  I  have  heard  it  said,  “We  give 
Roman  law  and  order  to  India ;  ”  but  can  we  rest  there  P  Can 
Wv*,  after  all  these  centuries  have  passed,  and  this  vast  civilisa- 
ticn  been  created,  come  back  to  the  law  of  the  Caesars  P  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  law  that  can  to  some  great  extent  be 


given  to  India  is  the  law  won  in  many  a  hard  political  fight  in 
England — the  law  of  public  opinion.  If  we  take 
position  we  shall  not  easily  escape  Rome’s  fate. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  hardly  accords  with  what  has  been 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  as  to  the  fewness  of  India’s 
actual  grievances.  But  England,  with  few  actual  grievances, 
so  far  as  laws  are  concerned,  finds  the  check  of  public  opinion 
of  daily  value.  There  are  a  thousand  evils  tnat  cannot  be 
reached  by  law  and  that  may  be  reached  by  public 
opinion ;  and  since  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  public 
opinion  in  India,  and  also  that  India  is  governs  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  that  to  say  otherwise  is  to  mistake 
the  whole  question,  surely  the  true  Court  of  Appeal  is  to 
English  public  opinion,  and  the  true  means  of  making  that 
appeal  to  find  some  classes  in  India  who  can,  apart  from  the 
official  classes,  be  put  in  direct  communication  with  some 
classes  in  England,  to  procure  advice,  to  make  complaint,  and 
generally  to  assert  the  rights  of  so  many  millions  of  people 
who  look  to  England  for  guidance  and  for  justice.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  any  law  to  prevent  Englishmen  from 
speaking  of  Natives  of  India  as  niggers,  not  to  mention  how 
offensive  and  unjust  it  is  to  another  race  to  make  the  term  one 
of  opprobrium,  as  it  is  made  by  some  well-meaning  people 
when  used  in  this  sense.  But  by  bringing  Englishmen  and 
Natives  of  India  together,  the  relations  of  classes  may  be 
altered. 

I  met  an  English  gentleman  in  India  who  strongly  objected 
to  the  term  “  Native.”  And  the  complaint  is  common  among 
“  Natives  of  India.”  I  asked  the  Englishman,  as  I  asked 
others  not  English,  what  term  should  be  used,  but  I  never  had 
any  reply  that  seemed  at  all  reasonable.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
even  imamne  a  term,  unless  it  is  Indian,”  and  that  Mr. 
Grant  Dun  rightly  says  would  be  an  entire  misnomer.  We 
have  a  mixture  of  races  and  creeds,  and  no  term  applied  to  the 
one  would  answer  for  the  other.  Here  is  one  case,  therefore, 
in  which  an  Englishman  might  make  an  error  without 
dreaming  of  doing  so,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
insult  in  the  term  “  Native.”  In  truth  the  dispute  about  a 
mere  term  of  this  kind  is  a  pure  sentimentalism,  and  clashes 
awfully  with  the  stem  realities  of  the  life  of  India.  Of  course, 

I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  term  nigger,”  or  anv  at  all  like 
it.  Such  terms  are  frequently  used  by  young  finglishmen 
thoughtlessly.  They  are  never  used  by  older  men  without 
stamping,  with  an  unmistakeable  stamp,  the  person  so  using 
them.  I  should  have  as  great  an  objection,  however,  to  one 
form  of  repudiating  the  term  “  nigger,”  as  to  using  it,  in  even 
the  offensive  sense.  We  have  no  nght,  nor  shadow  of  a  right, 
to  make  the  term,  negro,  into  one  of  opprobrium.  It  is  simply 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  repudiation  ought  to  be  made,  in 
the  same  w^,  in  which  a  man  might  say,  I  am  a  Frenchman 
and  not  an  Englishman,  or  an  Englishman  and  not  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  The  native  of  India  is  no  more  akin  to  the  negro  race 
than  we  are.  Hence,  the  term  is  made  into  one  of  opprobrium. 

I  am  utterly  at  a  lose,  however,  to  comprehend  how  the  word 
“  Native  ”  can  be  so  viewed.  Perhaps  the  real  truth  is,  that 
the  Native  of  India,  is,  naturally,  a  person  of  quick  suscepti¬ 
bility,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  and  that  the  Bengalee,  in  particular, 
is  keenly  sensitive  to  reproach  or  ridicule.  The  feeling,  even 
when  morbid,  is  not  ignoble,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  an  Englishman,  while  acknowledging  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  the  feeling,  should  also  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
position. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  right  in  his 
view  that,  come  what  may,  India  cannot  be  separated  from 
England  without  a  wrench  of  those  kinds  which  have  marked 
great  epochs  in  history.  To  voluntarily  leave  India  under 
present  circumstances  would  be  great  cowardice.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  would  be  cowardice  in  leaving  India  under 
any  circumstances,  but  simply  that,  as  those  circumstances  have 
not  yet  appeared,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  upon  them.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  “when  the  wage-receiving  class 
knows  its  owm  strength,  it  will  deliberately  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  against  its  interests  that  we  should  stay  in 
India.”  It  is  certain  that  that  class,  however,  will  deliberately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strain  which  India  puts  on  the 
resources  of  England  ought  not  to  be  retained  for  the  benefit 
of  any  special  classes  in  the  nation.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  competition  will  have  to  be  much  wider  in  ts 
character,  and  will  not  continue  to  be  maintained  as 
the  bulwark  of  a  class  preserve.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  may  be  needed  to 
maintain  “the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Isthmus  transit,”  but  it 
will  be  odd  indeed  if  there  should  not  be  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  tenure  on  which  the  Indian  Government  is  held, 
end  what  interests  it  serves.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  subject  for 
discussion  whether  the  artisan  in  Manchester  or  Elgin  is  very 
much  the  better  for  the  possession  of  India,  or  whether  the 
cotton  and  jute  mills  would  net  be  as  safe  under  Native  rule  as 
they  are  now.  I  feel  satisfied  they  would  not,  but  the  question 
has  been  discussed,  and  will  be  discussed  again,  in  as  well  as 
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•<Mi%  of  India.  There  ie  a  favourite  theory  of  many  persons  that 
if  England  had  confined  herself  to  forming  commercial  settle¬ 
ments  she  would  fi^dually  have  peimeated  the  whole,  conti¬ 
nent  with  her  trade  and  ner  ideas,  without  appearing  in  the 
light  of  a  conquering  nation,  or  with  race  supremacy.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  theory  is  altogether  untenable,  and  that  the  settlements 
never  would  have  been  worth  an  hour’s  purchase  without  sub¬ 
servient  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  and  thus  would 
have  deprived  India  of  the  best  men  from  England. 
Yet  this  theory,  too,  will  claim  priority  of  discussion 
long^  before  it^  comes  to  be  decided  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  give  up  India.  ^  I  rather  think,  however,  that  the  ties  of 
England  and  India  will  become  stronger,  and  that  one  of  the 
best  means  of  strengthening  them  will  be,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
says,  by  extending  technical  education.  This  is  being  done,  but 
slowly.  The  English  mills,  the  agricultural  improvements,  are 
all  valuable.  This  statement  does  not  by  any  means  carry 
with  it  an  approval  of  the  views  of  all  missionaries,  but  I 
assure  you  there  are  among  those  men  some  true  and  generous 
natures,^  devoted  to  all  good  aims.  The  sort  of  understood 
antagonism  that  exists  between  many  of  them  and  many  persons 
of  the  official  classes  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Inma,  and 
when  a  missionary  simply  aims  to  do  good,  without  attaching 
undue  (I  do  not  say  reasonable)  importance  to  his  creed,  he  is 
a  mighty  power.  As  a  rule,  the  missionary  and  the  higher — 
that  is,  the  more  educated — portion  of  the  Natives  appear  to  bo 
the  least  disposed  to  friendliness.  The  educated  Native  who 
becomes  a  Christian  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  he  almost 
certiunly  discards  his  own  creed  as  all  but  a  habit  and  tradition 
of  his  race,  but  that  new  phase  of  leligious  obligation  he  ap¬ 
pears  to^  cling  only  the  more  closely  to  when  the  vital  spirit  of 
the  habit  has  gone.  Christianity  he  simply  looks  upon  as  one 
more  creed— one  with  a  large  admixture  of  good,  but  one  also 
with  many  elements  of  evil.  The  uneducated  man,  on  the 
contrary,  is^  able  to  fix  upon  a  few  essential  facts,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  are  many  native  Christians  in  India 
quite^  as  enthusiastic  as  any  Methodist  congregation  at  home, 
and  in  some  cases  as  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down,  at  least,  in  the  four  Gospels. 

It  must  be  pleasant  to  many  people  to  find  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  writing  so  favourably  of  the  Army.  On  this 
point  his  remarks  will  be  most  seriously  viewed  by  persons 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if 
the  Army  should  fail,  all  would  fail ;  and  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  that  the  Army  will  not  fail,  if  fairly  and  wisely 
dealt  with.  It  certainly  is  in  a  condition  of  the  highest  effici¬ 
ency.  The  artillery,  in  particular,  is  entirely  in  British  hands ; 
and  you  cannot  enter  a  cantonment  without  being  made  to 
feel  that  you  are  among  men,  and  the  families  of  men,  ready 
at  any  moment  for  war.  I  maintain,  however — and  I  know 
that  1  am  expressing  the  views  of  some  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  Indian  Army — that  there  is  not  fair  encouragement  to 
the  Native  soldier.  It  is  utterly  out  of  accord  with  the  war¬ 
like  traditions  of  India  that  men  should  be  used  in  danger,  and 
flung  aside  in  peace,  or  when  wounded,  or  in  old  age.  I  think 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  this,  and 
that  the  only  reason  why  he  has  not  more  markedly 
referred  to  it  has  been  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  late  official  position,  and,  we  may  hope,  his  future 
relations  to  India.  J.  IIoutledoe. 
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SPRING  SADNESS. 

Oh,  Spring,  and  art  thou  here  again,  as  one 
Who  bearing  erst  the  tidings  of  high  things. 

And  echoes  of  that  song  that  no  man  sings, 

Com’st  now  with  all  thy  promises  foredone  ? 

Thy  clear  fresh  wind,  thy  clouds  surprised  by  sun. 
Swallows  that  wheel  and  dart  in  mazy  rings. 

Thy  charitable  wallflower  scent  that  clings. 

And  noise  of  streamlets  carolling  as  they  run. 

Are  these  not  sweet  as  in  the  far-off  days, 

When  the  heart  answered  some  mysterious  call. 

And  eyes  discerned  the  sweet  indefinite  face 
Of  future  things  to  be  memorial  ? 

Ay,  sweet,  and  yet,  alas  I  for  one  who  says 
Ghosts  of  the  perished  Springs,  and  is  this  all  ?  ” 

Philip  Boubke  Marston. 


UTEEATUEE. 

■ 

THE  LATEST  THEORY  OF  BACON’S  CHA¬ 
RACTER. 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  By 
Edwin  A.  Ablwtt,  D.D.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  Series  of 
English  Classics.  London :  Longmans. 

As  an  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays,  this  work  is 
learned,  elaborate,  and .  useful.  The  copiousness  and 
variety  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  notes  suggests  the  idea  that  he 
must  have  used  the  Essays  as  a  text-book.  The  dic¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  matter,  is  most  amply  explained  and 
illustrated  ;  obscure  words  and  constructions  are  cleared 
up  from  contemporary  literature,  and  Bacon’s  opinions 
are  discussed  by  the  light  of  parallel  passages  from  his 
other  works.  Dr.  Abbott  has  done  this  part  of  his 
work  as  thoroughly  as  could  be  desired,  and  his  edition 
is  of  great  value  for  educational  purposes.  The  re¬ 
viewer  might  have  dismissed  it  with  this  commenda¬ 
tion  had  it  not  been  that  Dr.  Abbott’s  Introduction  to 
the  Essays  calls  for  notice  on  more  striking  if  not 
more  important  grounds.  In  order,  he  says,  to  under¬ 
stand  Bacon’s  Essays,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  the 
quintessence  of  the  Baconian  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  Bacon  was  himself ;  and, 
undertaking  to  put  us  in  possession  of  this  knowledge, 
he  advances  what  is,  in  a  manner,  a  new  theory  of 
Bacon’s  character,  and  supports  it  at  some  length. 

Dr.  Abbott  states  his  view  with  what  seems  to  us  con¬ 
siderable  clearness,  but  apparently  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  as  it  seems.  Mr.  Spedding  has  taken  it  up 
and  discussed  it,  and  we  have  read  Mr.  Spedding’s 
articles  without  seeing  that  he  did  the  theory  any 
injustice  beyond  restating  it  in  the  language  of  carica¬ 
ture;  but  Dr.  Abbott  asserts  that  Mr.  Spedding  has 
entirely  misconceived  his  meaning.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather,  Dr.  Abbott’s  theory  is  this Bacon  was  naturally 
a  studious  man.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  not 
born  under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  and  Dr.  Abbott 
holds  that  it  was  only  by  accident,  by  stress  of  fortune, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  choose  a  life  of  action.  When 
he  was  twenty,  he  applied  to  Lord  Burleigh  for  some 
provision  that  would  enable  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  study,  and  it  was  only  in  default  of  this  that 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  entered  Parliament,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  competition  for  the  favours  of  the  Court.  At 
what  time  his  vast  schemes  for  the  advancement  of 
science  first  took  shape  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
Dr.  Abbott  assumes  that  they  had  unrolled  their  noble 
proportions  to  him  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
active  life.  Bacon  entered  active  life  with  a  full  sense 
of  his  mission  as  the  prophet  of  science,  and  at  every 
step  that  he  took  his  object  was  not  his  own  personal 
advancement  but  the  advancement  of  Science.  He 
did  not  care  for  what  is  vulgarly  called  “  getting 
on,”  except  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  great  scientific  ends.  He  saw  that  no  cause 
could  prosper  that  was  not  supported  by  wealth  and 
rank,  and  he  strove  to  acquire  wealth  and  rank,  and 
to  obtain  a  hold  over  rich  and  titled  persons,  that  ho 
might  bo  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Science. 
It  was  as  the  ministers  and  tools  of  Science  that  Bacon 
regarded  high  places  and  great  men.  It  was  for  Science 
that  he  sought  the  favour  of  -  Essex  ;  it  was  for  Science 
that  he  deserted  him  when  the  influence  of  the  Court 
passed  into  other  hands.  It  was  for  Science  that  he 
intrigued  to  be  made  Attorney- General ;  for  Science  that 
he  mounted  the  woolsack.  For  Science  he  aided  and 
abetted  in  the  suppression  of  the  patriot  St.  John  and 
the  torture  of  Peacham ;  for  Science  he  took  bribes  and 
perverted  justice.  All  Bacon’s  backslidings  from  the 
paths  of  honour  and  integrity  are  to  be  explained  in 
this  way,  all  his  cringing  and  flattering,  all  his  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  disreputable  ways  of  a  pl^e-hunter.  The 
demon  of  the  world  put  on  the  likeness  of  this  angel 
of  light  to  persuade  him  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
means. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  actuated, 
by  a  most  charitable  impulse  in  framing  this  theory 
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in  not  making  this  fact  clear  and  unmistakable.  His 
other  unfairness  is  more  reprehensible,  and  has  been 
mercilessly  exposed  in  Mr.  Spedding’s  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Itevieio.  Dr.  Abbott  would  seem  to  have 
accept^  without  sufficient  inquiry  Macaulay’s  version  of 
Bacon’s  relations  with  Essex,  of  his  share  in  the  affairs 
of  St.  John  and  Peacham,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Chancellorship.  On  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  as 
Mr.  Spedding  has  exhausted  the  subject.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Dr.  Abbott  shoald  not  have  given  the  same  study  to 
the  details  of  his  theory  that  he  has  given  to  its  main 
features.  Still,  it  is  a  stimulating  and  arguable  paradox, 
and  Dr.  Abbott  deserves  thanks  for  having  broached  it. 


His  motive  evidently  has  been  to  rescue  Bacon  from  in¬ 
famy  by  representing  him  as  having  been  deceived  into 
crimes  and  acts  of  meanness  by  the  noblest  of  aspirations. 
And  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  at  no  small  pains  to  establish 
his  theory.  It  derives  a  certain  antecedent  plausibility 
from  the  consideration  that  power  and  place  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  achievement  of  Bacon’s  philosophic  scheme. 
“  It  was  to  be  a  social  work,  employing  hosts  of  workers  in 
different  ways,  observers,  experimenters,  supervisors,  and 
the  like.  The  accumulation  of  the  facts  that  were  to  form 
his  Natural  History  was  a  stupendous  work,  ‘fit  for  a  king 
or  a  pope.’”  Further,  Dr.  Abbott  shows  that  this  was  the 
construction  which  Bacon  was  disposed  to  put  upon 
his  own  life.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  one  “  born  to  be 
useful  to  mankind,  and  specially  moulded  by  nature  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  truth.”  He  “  considers  him¬ 
self  as  it  were  a  relation  and  kinsman  of  truth.”  He 
carefully  reckons  up  all  his  pre-eminent  gifts  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  finds  himself  possessed  of  earnest¬ 
ness  in  research,  patience  in  meditation,  cautiousness  in 
conclusion,  versatility  for  the  recognition  of  similarities, 
concentration  for  the  study  of  subtle  shades  of  difference ; 
in  short,  all  the  attributes  of  the  philosophic  mind.  But 
the  new  philosophy  must  be  “  put  in  act ;  ”  “  and  that 
cannot  be  without  power  and  place  as  the  vantage  and 
commanding  ground.”  Accordingly  we  find  in  his 
memorandum-book  entries  of  various  powerful  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  services  he  considers  it  important  to  secure, 
and  notes  of  the  means  by  which  they  might,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  be  ‘‘  drawn  in.”  It  is  undeniable  that  in 
securing  the  favour  of  influential  personages,  Bacon 
practised  a  great  deal  of  “  morigeration,”  or  working  on 
the  foibles  of  the  objects  of  his  attention,  which  a 
stubborn  self-respect  would  not  have  condescended  to. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  he  moulded  his  conduct  as 
a  courtier  more  upon  the  model  of  Placebo  than  of 
Justinus,  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  practise 
the  precepts  of  his  own  “  Architect  of  Fortune.”  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  his  professions  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  amount  of  favours  at  the 
disposal  of  the  person  addressed. 

So  far  Dr.  Abbott  fairly  makes  out  his  case.  He  col¬ 
lects  some  of  the  abundant  evidence  that  Bacon  was  a 
place-hunter  and  assiduous  and  systematic  courtier,  and 
he  puts  forward  for  this  conduct  whatever  justification 
there  may  be  in  the  fact  that  Bacon  reconciled  it  with 
his  own  self-respect  by  representing  to  himself  that  he 
did  all  for  the  good  of  science.  It  is  a  justification,  if  it 
is  a  justification  for  somewhat  abject  conduct  in  practical 
life  to  cherish  high  ideals  in  private.  A  physiologist 
might  say  that  Bacon  had  not  the  heart,  the  robust 
physicaPconstitution,  for  a  high-minded  carriage  in  the 
world,  and  that  he  consoled  himself  for  this  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  visions  in  his  study,  and  by  bringing  conduct  of 
the  unworthiness  of  which  he  was  fully  conscious  into 
harmony  with  lofty  aims.  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  quite  so 
scientific  as  this  in  his  analysis  of  the  character,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped  the  conception 
which  he  has  got  hold  of  by  an  outlying  limb.  And 
the  consequence  is  that,  in  trying  to  do  Bacon  justice,  he 
has  really  done  him  an  injustice.  Over-confident  in  his 
principle  of  palliation,  he  has  conveyed  the  impression 
that  Bacon  was  worse  than  he  really  was.  Dr.  Abbott 
has  done  this  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
omitted  to  point  out,  at  least  with  sufficient  emphasis, 
that  Bacon,  although  a  morigerator,  occasionally  perhaps 
abject  and  servile,  was  not  an  unscrupulous  intriguer. 
The  worst  fault  that  he  was  guilty  of  was  self-abase¬ 
ment,  on  the  principle  that  “  by  indignities  men  come  to 
dignities.”  This  is  not  an  admirable,  not  a  heroic 
quality — it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  synonymous  with 
meanness  of  spirit  ;  still,  it  is  the  most  reputable 
side  of  intrigue,  because  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,  and,  however  much 
he  may  be  despised,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  making 
free  with  his  own  self-respect.  There  was  no 
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Mr.  Gallenga’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats  gives  to  his  book  a  certain  weight  and 
security  that  we  could  scarcely  have  looked  for  else¬ 
where,  even  though  it  is  possible  that  elsewhere  we 
might  have  found  more  freshness,  more  enthusiasm  and 
originality,  around  a  theme  where  perhaps  these  qualities 
are  more  than  usually  acceptable.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  author  is  an  Italian,  and  has  consequently  more 
capacity  and  means  of  insight  into  the  facts  and 
characteristics  of  the  country  he  is  criticising.  Mr. 
Gallenga  is,  l>esides  being  an  Italian,  also  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  education  of  a  public  life,  and  has  grown 
artful,  through  long  practice,  in  the  use  of  the  telescope 
and  the  magnifying-glass.  From  one  point  of  view  no 
fitter  man  could  have  singled  himself  out  to  write  for 
us  a  history  of  that  new  kingdom  which  has  had  so  much 
— superficially,  at  all  events — of  our  sympathy,  since 
the  day  of  its  tardy  birth  so  short  a  while  ago.  He  is 
an  Italian,  therefore  he  must  know  Italy  and  the  Italians; 
he  is  an  Englishman,  therefore  he  will  make  no  blunders 
through  foolish  partiality,  nor  because  he  does  not  know 
what  civilisation  and  what  a  constitution  should  be. 
More  still,  he  is  a  politician,  and  his  criticism  should  be 
level  and  candid. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a  disadvantageous  side  even 
to  us  English  in  that  Mr.  Gallenga  has  chosen,  most 
naturally,  to  be  the  main  writer  among  us  upon  Italy, 
her  people,  and  her  politics.  Whether  it  be  from  a 
temperament  comparatively  dead  to  the  qualities  wherein 
she  excels,  and  alive  to  those  which  have  been  prone  to 
impede  her  progress,  or  from  other  causes,  would  be 
impossible  to  determine,  but  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
Mr.  Gallenga  has,  by  the  temper  of  his  criticism  upon 
Italy,  placed  between  himself  and  his  countrymen  so  dis¬ 
tinct  an  enmity  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  that 
the  benefit  of  his  keen  insight  and  experience  should 
come  within  reach  of  Italian  toleration.  And  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  a  misfortune  for  us  who  wish  to  be  specially 
friendly  towards  the  young  kingdom  that,  through  the 
acknowledged  organ  of  English  journalism — too  apt  to 
be  received  as  the  opinion  of  England  and  not  of  a 
particular  English  paper — our  kindly  feelings  of  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  gathered  from  the  sometimes 
cynical  utterances  of  her  severest  critic. 

That  the  openly-avowed  feelings  of  the  Italians 
towards  Mr.  Gallenga  have  not  been  wholly  prejudiced 
and  unjustifiable,  the  present  work  seems  to  us  fully  to 
prove.  The  very  keynote  to  the  ‘  Italy  Revisited  ’  is 
apparently  one  of  agreeably-disappointed  expectation,  of 
a  surprise  in  this  unlooked-for  progress  of  the  lazy  ne’er- 
do-weel,  which  we  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  forgive 
all  Italians  for  bitterly  resenting.  For  though  Italian 
statesmen  and  Italian  thinking  men  of  all  classes  may 
deplore  their  own  failings  as  bitterly  as  Mr.  Gallenga 
does  for  them,  though  they  may  even  regret  the  fatality 
which  has  set  the  birth  of  their  united  kingdom  so 
late  in  the  world’s  history  that  they  cannot  now  hope 
to  compete  in  strength  and  order  with  other  king¬ 
doms  of  longer  standing,  though  they  feel  all  these 
and  other  drawbacks  in  Italy  as  much  as  this  their 
countryman  does  in  England,  their  dissatisfaction  is 
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at  least  expressed  among  themselves  and  for  their 
own  benefit.  But  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  clearly 
comprehend  for  whose  benefit  Mr.  Gallenga’s  search¬ 
ing  criticisms  are  written.  It  is  sometimes  held  by 
the  strict  guardians  of  youth  that  the  heavier  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  failings  and  the  lighter  the  import¬ 
ance  given  to  graces,  so  much  the  more  salutary  will  it 
be  for  the  youthful  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  long- 
proven  system  that  Mr.  Gallenga  inflicts  so  much  dis¬ 
couragement  on  his  fellow-countrymen ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  fancying  the  young  land  might  be  more  willing  to 
take  the  lesson  were  it  delivered  directly  to  itself, 
and  not  filtered  through  the  brain  of  a  strange  country. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Gallenga’s  brilliant  paint* 
ings  are  meant  to  be  faithful  portraits  to  English  eyes 
of  the  land  and  of  the  people  he  should  know  so  well, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  duller  tone  of  art  when  compared  with 
nature,  and  that  in  painting  his  shadows  to  the  life  his 
high  lights  would  seem,  in  art’s  contrast,  to  have  less 
than  life’s  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Gallenga  does  not  always  trust  to  his  own 
memory  for  portraits.  Sometimes  the  live  personages 
are  introduced  to  speak  for  themselves  and  to  bemoan 
with  their  own  voices  the  sorry  state  of  their  pitiful 
land.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  book  this  manner  is 
introduced.  In  a  real  or  fictitious  railway  journey  from 
Bologna  to  Florence  and  Rome  our  author  “  was  the 
fourth  in  a  carriage  ”  with  three  Deputies  and  Senators. 
After  some  “friendly  personal  banter”  between  them¬ 
selves,  these  fellow-travellers  fell  to  discussing  public 
affairs,  “and  then  their  manner  was  at  once  sobered 
and  a  vein  of  sadness  broke  in  upon  their  lively  dis¬ 
course.”  Nor  was  this  sudden  depression  of  spirits 
much  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
seeing  that  after  minutely  deploring  every  branch, 
political  and  social,  of  their  country’s  administration  and 
progress,  the  “frequent  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  police,  unsafe  prisons,  the  perpetual  cropping 
up  of  brigandage,  murder  stalking  about  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  the  law  nowhere  revered  or  obeyed,”  down  to  the 
“  slow  and  costly  ”  reorganisation  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  “  egregious  failure  ”  of  public  education, 
they  seem  to  have  ended  by  giving  to  their  hearer  the 
impression  that,  in  their  eyes,  “  not  one  of  the  fond 
dreams  they  had  cherished  in  their  youth,  when  they 
conspired  as  patriots  of  the  Young  Italy  school,  had 
proved  true.”  We  are  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether 
such  poor-spirited  patriots  are  the  rule  or  the  exception 
in  Italy,  though  it  is  possible  that,  partly  from  modesty, 
partly  from  a  natural  jealousy,  these  gentlemen  who 
live  near  the  administration  are  apt  to  quarrel  with 
their  own  and  each  other’s  bread  and  butter.  Yet  Mr. 
Gallenga,  to  do  him  justice,  having  allowed  them  their 
grumble,  does  not  deny  the  Deputies  and  Senators 
their  last  word.  “  The  increase  of  the  public  welfare, 
the  development  of  trade  and  industry  ” — they  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are  reaching  the  Roman  walls — “  the 
progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  are  already  great 
facts,  and  they  are  undeniable.  Nay,  even  this  general 
uneasiness,  this  disgust  and  disquiet,  this  proneuess  to 
find  fault,  to  grumble  and  look  at  the  dark  side  of 
things,  what  is  it  but  a  symptom  of  the  country’s  aspi¬ 
ration  to  better  things,  and  a  pledge  of  its  ability  to 
attain  the  full  length  of  its  aims.” 

But  these  blemishes  are,  when  all  is  said,  but  as 
marks  on  a  picture  that  annoy  one  all  the  more 
because  the  clearer  parts  are  so  good  to  behold.  Mr. 
Gallenga’s  book  is  a  clever  book,  brilliant,  learned,  pro¬ 
fitable  for  information  of  all  kinds  that  relate  to  its 
subject,  and  a  book  of  pleasant  reading  withal,  in  whose 
keeping  one  has  no  dullness  to  fear.  To  use  a  common 
descrintive  nhrase  of  the  Italian,  “  e’e  un  po’,  di  tutto  ” 


good  measure  of  severity  is  shown  in  criticism  of  the 
particular  point  on  which,  we  fancy,  Mr.  Ghkllenga  prides 
himself  on  his  insight,  the  severity  is  perhaps  better 
placed  than  at  first  would  appear,  and  at  all  events  is  some¬ 
what  counterbalanced  by  the  good  help  which  is  given 
to  the  country  in  the  chapters  on  “Italian  Wealth”  and 
“  Tuscan  Nobles.”  Here  especially  Italian  produce  and 
Italian  thrift  and  progress  in  agriculture  are  worthily 
noticed.  A  careful  account  of  the  growth  of  Italian 
wines  in  the  first  will  be  interesting  to  many,  and  in  the 
second  the  author  devotes  his  attention  to  certainly  a  good 
point  in  the  survey  of  the  country’s  improvement ;  one 
also  which  he  brings  out  with  a  just  hand,  since  it  is,  as 
he  himself  states,  to  him  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  Italy — “  the  physical  reconstruction  of  the 
country”  by  means  of  replanted  forests  and  artificially- 
guided  rivers. 

Among  the  serious  portions  of  the  work  wo  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  on  “Italian  Fortifications,”  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  seemingly  learned  essay,  wherein  Mr.  Gallenga 
has  remembered  with  praise  the  names  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  the  Ministers  in  the  War  and  in  the  Marine  De¬ 
partments,  though  he  uses  them  also  as  mouthpieces 
for  a  terrible  scrutiny  of  Italian  means.  Also,  “  Franco 
and  Italy,”  “  Italy  and  Germany,”  and  “  The  Italian 
Army.”  In  all  of  these  portions  Mr.  Gallenga  has  been 
apt  to  limit  praise  of  his  country  to  a  certain  high-flown 
sentiment  and  amiability,  whereas  in  matters  of  graver 
import  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  he  is  con¬ 
tent  mostly  with  enumerating  her  martial  disasters, 
and  noticing  the  depression  which  overtook  certain 
Italian  officers  when  witnessing  a  review  at  Potsdam 
and  comparing  it  with  their  own. 

However,  Mr.  Gallenga  confines  himself  at  least  to  these 
disfavourable  comparisons  chiefly  where  the  Germans  are 
concerned.  In  speaking  of  the  French  soldiers  ho  is 
capable  of  making  amends  to  Italians  by  sentences  such 
as  the  following : — “  Without  the  vanity  of  the  French 
they  have  the  same  esprit  de  corps  and  high  sense  of 
honour.  •  As  mere  conscripts  they  are  not  equally  noisy 
in  their  mirth,  but  as  soldiers  they  are  not  less  cheerful. 
And  most  assuredly  they  are  less  addicted  to  boast  and 
swagger.”  The  praise  is  not  perhaps  glowing,  but  at 
least  it  is  upon  the  right  side,  and  so  it  continues  for  a 
page  or  two  where  French  and  Italian  soldiers  are  being 
compared  in  the  campaign  of  Solferino,  and  Mr.  Gallenga 
has  been  able  confidently  to  affirm  that  they  (the 
Piedmontese)  “  sang  more  in  tune,  and  when  at  rest 
exhibited  greater  modesty,  amiability,  and  gentleness  of 
disposition.” 

And  so  much  for  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the 
‘  Italy  Revisited.’  But  statistics  and  dry  talk  do  not 
make  up  the  sum  of  it,  nor  even  an  indispensable 
part  of  it  for  drawing-room  reading.  By  those  who 
know  Italy  perhaps  more  than  by  those  who  must  trust 
entirely  to  the  picture  painted  for  them,  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  her  beauties  and  her  merry  life  for  eye  and 
tongue  will  be  amply  appreciated.  We  climb  the  gentle 
heights  of  the  Pincio,  and  see  again  all  the  wonders  of 
Rome  spread  around  us — wonders  which  Mr.  Gallenga 
limits  to  a  view  as  far  off  as  the  one  from  the  people’s 
hill ;  we  thread  our  way  through  the  crowd  of  carriages 
and  the  crowd  of  holiday-making  pedestrians  who  watch 
the  pretty  ladles  and  the  fine  cavalTers ;  we  see  tho 
Romans  of  all  ranks  in  festa,  but,  if  wo  are  English,  we 
do  not  meet  our  own  friends  there,  for  it  is  summer¬ 
time,  and  we  are  here  among  the  Romans  themselves  in 
their  haymaking  season  ;  that  is  why  we  do  uot  see  the 
sun  set  behind  St.  Peter’s  and  the  ilexes  as  we  are  wont 
to  know  it  in  pictures,  but  have  to  grow  used  instead 
to  the  “  tramonto  ”  from  off*  tho  cypresses  on  Monte 
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Haiio.  Then,  shnnniDg  the  fall  of  the  dew  upon  the 
hill,  we  descend  with  the  multitude  upon  the  Corso, 
to  “  come  to  anchor  **  with  other  carriages  before  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  hundred  caf^s.  So  that  day  sinks 
away,  but  another  day  dawns,  and  then  we  thread  “  old 
and  new  Rome  *’  with  oar  memories,  and  pause  before 
the  friends  that  we  loved.  Only  we  cannot  agree  with 
our  guide  in  thinking  that  **  the  facade  of  every  church 
is  an  eyesore,”  neither  that  “  there  is  nothing  to  cheer 
^  man’s  eye  as  he  rambles  through  Rome.”  And  when 
we  take  leave  of  the  Eternal  City  we  have  a  railway 
journey  to  make  ere  we  reach  Florence,  and  this  is  as 
graphically  described  as  the  rest ;  sometimes  even  a 
little  too  graphic,  as  when,  in  noticing  what  he  calls 
“  King  Dirt,”  Mr.  Gallenga  writes  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  : — 

The  Italians  blend  their  lore  of  the  Beautiful  with  the  most 
sublime  indifference  to  the  Nasty.  In  their  capacity  of  artists 
they  look  u{>on  what  a  distinguished  English  statesman  called 
** matter  in  the  wrong  place”  as  an  element  of  the  picturesque. 
In  air  that  stifles  other  men  they  breathe  freely,  and  to  odours  by 
which  unacclimatcd  noses  are  almost  knocked  down,  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  aquiline  oigans  are  supremely  impervious. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  at  least  of  these 
charges  might  more  aptly  be  brought  against  the  German 
than  the  Italian  nation.  With  an  English  Monsignore 
and  Russian  ladies  enveloped  in  fur  through  a  hot 
October,  wo  make  our  entry  into  Florence.  And  here 
we  see  more  than  the  usual  beauties.  We  see  a  wonder¬ 
ful  flower-show  in  the  Central  Market,  where  Victor 
Emanuel  himself  is  present ;  we  go  by  train  to  San  Gio¬ 
vanni,  and  upon  a  lovely  hot  night  we  are  permitted  to 
look  in  upon  a  very  select  society  assembled  in  the 
garden  of  a  country  villa  and  entertained  by  a  fasci¬ 
nating  hostess.  There  is  no  part  whereon  we  do  not 
trace  the  vivid  colours  of  the  picture  we  know  well ;  but 
alas,  that  we  should  have  been  brought  to  Florence  in 
so  sorry  a  time  of  year  that  we  must  needs  hear  that 
the  Arno  is  “  the  one  blemish  in  this  fairest  of  all  fair 
cities  ”  !  “  The  rivers  are  the  eyesores  of  the  land 

throughout  Italy,”  says  Mr.  Gallenga.  And  again, 
“It  is  a  sorrow  for  a  town  to  be  without  a  river;  but 
it  is  a  disgrace  for  Florence  to  have  such  a  river  as  the 
Amo.”  May  none,  then,  go  to  Florence  after  the  long 
drought ! 

None  of  the  cities  of  Italy  are  left  neglected  in  Mr. 
Gallenga’s  work.  “  The  Old  Piedmontese  Capital  ”  has  a 
chapter  to  herself,  and  so  also  “  The  Lombard  City,”  where 
we  recognise  the  life  of  the  town  at  the  Cafe  Biffi,  and 
seem  to  see  the  jaunty  young  officers  in  their  pretty 
blue  uniform  as  they  pace,  in  imperturbable  self-content, 
the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Then  to  the  lakes, 
where  we  are  taught  “  how  to  bear  heat,”  and  after-  j 
wards  through  Venetia  to  the  old  Italian  cities,  whence 
we  come  out  into  an  excursion  through  the  Apennines  to 
Aquila  and  the  Abrazzi,  ending  with  a  run  through  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  And  whatever  w’e  have  missed  we 
gather  up  again  in  a  chapter  on  the  “  Hundred  Cities  of 
Italy.”  The  work  is  exhaustive  upon  almost  every  side, 
and  it  never  grows  wearisome,  lor  there  is  always  a 
refreshing  bit  of  scandal  or  a  bright  touch  of  local  colour 
to  relievo  the  more  serious  studies.  Now  it  is  something 
about  the  priests,  for  whom  Mr.  Gallenga  has  an  amusing 
loathing,  perhaps  a  little  carried  to  the  extreme.  Or, 
again,  quotations  from  the  Fanfulla  (Italian  Punch) 
about  law  cases  and  local  scandals.  Here  a  brilliant 
picture  of  an  omnibus  drive  in  the  mountains,  en¬ 
feebled  steeds,  thunder  and  lightning,  torrents  of  rain  ; 
there  some  carious  war  anecdote.  To  crown  all,  an 


in  nothing  less  than  a  review — by  far  the  clearest  wo 
have  ever  seen — of  all  the  available  statistics  of  crime  in 
this  country  for  the  last  seventy  years,  and  of  the  means 
that  have  been  adopted  for  the  repression  of  crime.  He 
divides  the  last  seventy  years  into  various  periods,  and 
his  comparison  of  them  is  most  careful  and  thorough. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  way  in 
which  he  shows  by  his  tables  the  specially  black  years  in 
the  Calendar  of  Crime,  and  traces  the  causes  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  accountable. 

We  have  said  that,  as  a  reply  to  Lord  Aberdare,  Mr. 
Hoyle’s  book  is  a  failure,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  is 
no  real  antagonism  between  Lord  Aberdare’s  positions 
and  his  own.  Lord  Aberdare,  in  his  speech  at  Brighton, 
was  considering  the  direct  means  that  have  been  taken 
within  the  last  half-century  for  keeping  crime  down. 
Looking  at  the  records  of  crime,  he  contended  that  they 
were  on  the  whole  a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  those 
means.  From  that  point  of  view,  the  records  of 
crime  seemed  to  him  to  afford  reasonable  ground 
for  satisfaction.  But  Mr.  Hoyle  seems  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Aberdare  expressed  absolute  satisfaction  as 
regarded  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country  ;  that  he 
considered  the  country  to  be  as  free  from  crime  as  could 
be  desired.  Such  optimism  as  this  Mr.  Hoyle  does  well 
to  expose,  but  it  is  not  Lord  Aberdare’s  optimism,  nor 
anybody  else’s ;  it  is  an  imaginary  optimism  which 
Mr.  Hoyle  and  others  have  invented  for  the  pleasure  of 
denouncing  it.  All  that  Lord  Aberdare  implied  was 
that  in  our  treatment  of  criminals  we  had  been  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  upon  judicious  lines.  Against  the 
position  we  do  not  find  a  word  in  Mr.  Hoyle’s  book. 
We  find  instead  a  powerful  advocacy  of  another  line  not 
in  the  least  incompatible  with  our  present  principles  of 
criminal  legislation.  Lord  Aberdare  would  probably 
agree  with  Mr.  Hoyle  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  sum  total  of  crimes  are  committed  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  operate  in 
some  way  against  this  most  fertile  source  of  crime. 
Whether  Lord  Aberdare  would  agree  with  the  particular 
plan  of  operation  against  drink  of  which  Mr.  Hoyle  is 
in  favour  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  he 
does  not  commit  himself  to  any  particular  plan.  He 
confines  himself  to  laying  down  two  courses,  as  the  only 
two  open  to  the  governing  power.  The  Government 
must  either  “  insist  that  the  privilege  granted  to  those 
who  sell  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  thus  abused, 
and  that  they  shall  carry  on  their  business  in  a  way  not 
to  entail  these  evils  in  society  ;  ”  or,  failing  this,  “  it 
ought  to  withdraw  from  them  the  privilege  which  it 
accedes  to  them.”  The  Government  should  either  regulate 
the  public-houses  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  hot¬ 
beds  of  crime,  or  should  shut  them  up.  Mr.  Hoyle  does 
not  specify  any  system  by  which  they  can  be  regulated, 
whence  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  wishes  to 
have  them  shut  up.  This  is  much  too  rough  and  ready 
a  method,  whether  or  not  it  be  that  which  Mr.  Hoyle 
favours ;  it  is  too  much  after  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  principle,  “  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off 
and  cast  it  from  thee.” 

The  sentence  in  Lord  Aberdare’s  speech  to  which 
chiefly  Mr.  Hoyle  takes  exception  is  one  in  which  he 
adduced  a  reason  for  believing  that  atrocious  crimes 
had  been  on  the  decrease  since  1842.  “  Concurrent,” 

his  lordship  said,  “  with  these  improved  results  was  a 
diminution  in  the  severer  sentences,  showing,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  the  decreasing  number  of  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  ;  for,  while  the  sentences  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  penal  servitude  had  in  the  first  period  of  seven 
years  (1842  to  1848)  averaged  3,727  annually,  they  had 
fallen  in  the  second  to  2,949,  an  average  reduction  of 
778.”  This  deduction,  Mr.  Hoyle  holds,  is  unwarrant¬ 
able,  because  there  was  at  that  time  a  change  in  the 


CRIME  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Crime  in  England  and  WaU»  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  An  His¬ 
torical  and  Critical  Ritrospect.  By  William  Hoyle.  EflSngham 
Wilson. 

This  book  is  to  some  extent  polemic.  It  is  intended 
as  an  answer  to  Lord  Aberdare’s  speech  on  Crime  at  the 
Brighton  Congress  in  October  last,  offering  to  prove  that 
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scale  of  punishments,  the  severity  of  the  sentences  for 
the  same  identical  crimes  being  relaxed.  Very  likely 
Mr.  Hoyle,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  can  produce  some  authority  for 
this  counter- statement  of  his  ;  but  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  grave  omission  that  he  has  not  explicitly  done  so. 
What  he  had  to  bring  forward,  if  he  wished  to  disprove 
Lord  Aberdare’s  deduction,  was  some  evidence  either 
that  the  penalties  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude 
had  been  removed  by  law  in  the  second  period  from 
certain  offences  which  were  liable  to  that  punishment  in 
the  first  period,  or  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  judges 
to  be  more  sparing  in  passing  sentences  of  what  Lord 
Coleridge  very  properly  calls  “  slavery.’*  This  Mr. 
Hoyle  has  not  done,  but  he  has  adduced,  as  if  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Aberdare’s  inference,  a  number  of  consider¬ 
ations,  whichj  however  valuable  in  themselves,  do  not 
bear  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Hoyle’s  specification  of  the  difference  between 
indictable  crimes  and  petty  crimes,  though  it  does  not 
bear  against  Lord  Aberdare’s  speech,  which  did  not  com¬ 
mit  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  two  classes,  is  one 
that  the  statisticians  of  crime  generally  should  not  be 
allowed  to  forget.  By  a  series  of  enactments  certain 
crimes  which  were  tried  at  the  Assizes  or  the  Quarter 
Sessions  have  been  transferred  to  the  summary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions.  By  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Act,  passed  in  1847,  thefts  committed  by 
persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  subjected  to 
be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  juvenile  age  was  extended  to  six¬ 
teen  years.  In  1855,  by  the  Criminal  Justice^  Act, 
larcenies  or  thefts  under  five  shillings,  and  larcenies 
above  five  shillings,  on  the  accused  parties  pleading 
guilty,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  These  changes  of  jurisdiction  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  differences  in  the  statistics  of  indictable  crimes. 
One  class  of  crimes  in  the  judicial  statistics ’fell  from 
21,000  to  11,000  between  1850  and  1860,  in  consequence 
of  this  change.  If  we  wished  to  compare  the  present 
state  of  crime  with  that  in  any  year  before  those  changes 
took  place,  it  would  evidently  be  misleading  to  compare 
corresponding  columns  in  the  calendars  of  indictable 
crimes.  To  get  the  fair  comparison  we  must  add  to  the 
sum  of  indictable  offences  the  offences  determined  sum¬ 
marily.  But  it  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  making 
statistical  comparisons,  that  even  then  the  comparison  is 
not  fair.  There  are  many  considerations  besides  the 
mere  number  of  offences  indicted  or  summarily  judged 
that  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  There  may  have 
been  exceptional  circumstances  which  provoked  to  one 
particular  class  of  crime  in  a  particular  year.  Thus  in 
1842,  the  year  of  the  plug-drawing  disturbances,  the 
returns  in  one  column  were  nearly  doubled  over  the 
average  of  the  period  of  ten  years,  yet  the  country 
generally  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  more  corrupt. 
Then  again,  any  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  makes  people  more  willing  to  inform  against 
offenders.  Mr.  Hoyle  is  of  opinion  that  this  last  in¬ 
fluence  has  not  materially  affected  the  returns  of  late 
years  ;  but  that  must  be  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Hoyle,  we  suppose,  described  his  book  as  a  reply 
to  Lord  Aberdare  on  the  principle  of  connecting  its 
issue  with  some  recent  event ;  but  the  malappropriate- 
ness  of  this  is  particularly  conspicuous  when  we  look  at 
what  Mr.  Hoyle  has  to  say  to  what  was  really  the  chief 
point  in  the  Brighton  speech.  The  legislation  for 
which  Lord  Aberdare  is  responsible  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  preventing  crime  by  strict  supervision  of  criminals. 
Mr.  Hovle  sneaks  of  “the  severities’*  of  the  Habitual 


the  judicial  statistics  testify  in  their  favour.  But  ho 
“  blushes  with  shame  ’’  that  such  measures  should  be 
necessary,  that  “  so  large  a  proportion  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  should  actually  be  treated  as  outlaws  and 
pariahs ;’’ — 

I  have  sometimee,  when  I  have  been  in  lunatic  asylums,  seen  the 
lunatics  so  gagged  and  fettered,  that  they  were  forced  to  be  quiet ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  so  insane  as  to  quote  their  tame¬ 
ness  as  evidence  of  improved  health.  But  this  is  what  our  states¬ 
men  do  I  They  pass  laws  which  treat  a  class  of  the  population 
with  a  sternness  that  for  the  time  overawes  them,  and  then  boast  of 
improvement.  What  we  want  is  not  better  order  through  the 
medium  of  stern  repression — the  police  strait-jacket — but  such 
an  improvement  in  the  body  politic  as  will  render  needless  the 
severities  of  an  **  Habitual  Uriminals  Act,”  or  a  ”  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act.” 

Our  statesmen  have  not  “boasted  of  improvement;” 
they  have  merely  alleged  that  there  was  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  particular  measures  they  have  adopted  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  as  against  those  who  maintain 
that  those  measures  are  futile,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  down  crime  without  having  recourse  to  greater 
severity.  As  we  said  at  starting,  it  is  difficult  to  see  at 
what  point  Mr.  Hoyle  contradicts  Lord  Aberdare  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  contradicting  himself.  He  does  not 
maintain  that  it  would  be  better  to  flog  our  criminals 
than  to  photograph  them,  watch  them,  and  send  their 
children'  into  industrial  schools.  His  chief  aim  seems 
to  be  to  urge  operation  on  the  sale  of  drink  as  a  means 
of  preventing  crime.  He  objects  to  direct  operation  on 
the  criminals  as  a  class,  because  it  is  degrading  to  have 
to  admit  that  they  constitute  a  class.  However  degrad¬ 
ing  the  admission  may  bo,  no  fact  is  more  certain,  and 
the  wisdom  of  recent  criminal  legislation  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  it. 


DEAD  MEN’S  SHOES. 

Dead  Men's  Shoes.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London:  John  Maxwell 
and  Go. 

Miss  Braddon,  and  the  numerous  but  feeble  galaxy  of 
which  she  is  the  cynosure,  are  the  pet  objects  of  abuse 
with  a  certain  school  of  critics,  to  whom  all  that  is  not 
assthetic  is  contemptible,  and  all  that  is  not  caviar, 
carrion.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  bo  unreadable  as  well  from 
excess  as  defect  of  matter.  The  purveyal  of  babes’  food 
lawful  trade.  Even  genius  may  relax  its  tension,  and 
a* chorus  of  indolent  reviewers  lull  itself  into  quiescence 
over  works  where  cutting  the  leaves  and  skimming  is  all . 
the  perusal  possible.  The  creature  whose  life  is  a  pur¬ 
gatory  of  reviewing  novels  is  rasped  into  a  state  of  irri- 
^ble  boredom  by  constant  friction  even  over  smooth 
emptinesses;  still,  there  are  reasonable  people,  with 
imaginable  frames  of  mind,  for  whose  indolence  even 
lotus-eating,  if  it  roused  the  interest,  would  be  too  stimu¬ 
lating.  In  fact,  on  a  very  idle  evening,  when  there  is  no 
other  literature  but  Bradshaw,  and  no  odd  volumes,  such  as 
Punch  or  the  JKoc/r,  handy,  one  has  been  known  to  spend 
as  much  as  two  hours  not  very  painfully  over  three 
volumes  of  Miss  Braddon  or  her  school,  and  even  to  fancy 
oneself  so  excited  as  to  skip  the  middle  in  order  to 
reach  the  end. 

The  larger  the  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  story, 
the  more  palling  must  the  plots  become.  One  can  put 
together  the  whole  skeleton  from  a  single  chapter ;  and 
one  soon  gets  to  learn,  as  from  the  pictures  in  books  of 
comparative  anatomy,  that  all  skeletons  are  framed  on 
the  same  model,  and  pretty  much  alike.  There  must  bo 
a  murder  pr  two,  of  course.  Would  you  discover  the 
villain  ? 

He  had  sleek  bauds  and  a  swarthy  foce — just  my  idea  of  a  Thug. 

.  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Sibyl  touches  his  hand.  It 

is  curiously  soft  and  fiaccid,  and  gives  her  an  uo pleasant  sensation, 
as  if  she  had  touched  some  strange  animal,  some  member  of  the 
stoat  or  mole  tribe. 

After  that  description  we  know  what  to  expect.  And 
when  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  is  touched  by  Sibyl  in  the 
surgery,  and  her  younger  sister  refuses  to  believe  that  it 
is  laudanum,  because  it  smells  like  bitter  almonds,  does 
not  our  heart  leap  within  ns  with  intnitionof  the  coming 
murder,  and  the  heroine  to  be  suspected,  and  the  true 
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villain  to  be  unearthed  and  scotched  at  last  ?  And  so 
too  ninch  of  these  psendo-sonsational  novels  becomes 
more  dolefally  monotonous  than  a  House  of  Commons 
Bore. 

To  our  mind — but  we  neither  pay  Miss  Braddon,  nor 
habitually  read  her — she  would  be  very  passable  if  less 
bulky.  Her  plot  is  well  enough,  as  plots  go.  But 
her  padding  is  unmitigated  shoddy.  It  is  not  witty  ;  it 
is  not  amusing,  except  by  accident.  One  can  neither 
laugh  with  her  nor  at  her.  Very  rarely  she  makes  a 
fairly  terse  remark,  but  inevitably  relapses  into  pages  of 
diluted  dulness.  Her  justification  would  be  that  nobody 
reads  anything  but  the  plot.  The  retort  is  obvious. 
However,  no  doubt  some  digestions  do  need  a  world  of 
water  to  dilute  their  spirit.  Shall  we  quote  what  are 
positively  the  two  best  bits  in  the  whole  three  volumes  ? 
Here  is  one : — 

Half  the  cases  at  the  assizes,  in  which  the  fomalo  is  a  plaintiff, 
might  be  settled  out  of  court  if  the  defendant  knew  when  and  how 
to  offer  the  solatium  of  a  bonnet. 

“I  see,  Mr.  Scrodgers,  you  are  a  bachelor  and  a  misogynist,” 
says  Alexis,  smilingly. 

“  No,  sir,”  replies  the  lawyer;  “  I  am  a  misogynist,  and  a  married 
man.” 

And  here  is  the  other.  You  will  perceive  that  the  style 
is  suddenly  become  Quakerish  and  antique,  to  trumpet 
out  the  gnomic  sapience  of  the  aphorism  even  as  a 
barren  hen  cackles  over  her  first  egg  : — 

Her  life  is  an  endless  warfare,  which  her  constancy  of  spirit 
would  render  absolutely  noble,  were  the  enemy  wherewith  she 
strived  a  trifle  more  exalted  ;  but  to  fret  and  fume  about  the 
soiling  of  a  doorstep,  to  be  miserable  because  a  dirty  boot  BwXWeth 
one’s  stair-carpet,  hath  in  it  something  of  pottishness  and  folly. 

And  now  for  Miss  Braddon’s  idea  of  humour — her 
notion  of  a  thoroughly  funny  child.  We  have  met  with 
comical  young  people  in  fiction  before  now  ;  but  never 
anything  so  irresistibly  side-shaking,  any  ideal  with  such 
a  devilry  of  humour  in  it,  as  this  tatterdemalion  tom¬ 
boy  : — 

She  spends  the  long  warm  affemoons  in  a  dwarf  forest  of  prickly 
shrubs,  tears  her  frock  to  absolute  ribl)ons,  neglects  her  stockings, 
lets  her  lung  tails  of  brown  hair  go  loose  and  ragged  us  a  beggaiv 
girl’s,  and,  in  her  sister’s  words,  makes  an  object  of  herself.  The 
fruit  she  eats  all  day,  the  lettuces  and  other  green-stuff  she  con¬ 
sumes  at  supper-time,  would  lay  an  ordinary  mortal  low  under  the 
deadly  grip  of  cholera ;  but  Jenny  is  none  the  worse  for  her  intem¬ 
perance,  and  rises  with  renewed  vigour  every  morning  to  run  riot 
amongst  the  gooseberry-bushes. 

How  felicitously  delicate,  and  how  audaciously  original ! 
Would  you  hear  the  child  speak  ?  Remember,  she  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lady 

“  What  a  sensible  girl  you  are,  Jenny.” 

“Yes,”  replies  Jenny,  “I  believe  my  head  is  screwed  on  pretty 
tight.” 

At  another  time  she  enunciates  : — 

“  Toads  are  valuable  animals — they  eat  snails  like  one  o’clock.” 

We  have  doubtless  not  so  wide  an  acquaintance  as 
^liss  Braddon,  or  in  so  many  walks  of  life ;  we  have, 
therefore,  yet  to  learn  that  tolerably-bred  English  girls, 
who  have  no  brothers  at  school,  habitually  utter  repartees 
that  consist  of  stupid  and  vulgar  slang.  But  we  have 
often  noticed  that  some  writers  have  contracted  a  habit 
of  now  and  then  emerging  from  the  grub  of  backbone¬ 
less  and  vapid  fluff  into  the  butterfly  stage  of  vulgarity. 
In  such  cases  we  invariably  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
in  pity  and  forbearance.  It  is  their  misfortune.  They 
think  it  is  humour. 

Nor  is  our  authoress  exclusively  creative.  She  can 
weigh  your  poet  in  the  balance,  and  find  him  wanting 
too.  The  hero  “  takes  up  a  volume  of  Tennyson  from 
the  table,  and  turns  the  leaves  idly  till  he  comes  to  that 
exquisite  poem  called  ‘Love  and  Duty.*  ‘This  was 
written  by  a  man,  Dick,*  ho  says,  when  he  has  finished. 

‘  Byron-worshipper  as  I  am,  I  confess  that  there  is  more 
stamina  in  that  than  in  all  Childo  Harold*s  wailing 
against  destiny.  But  then  Byron  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  manhood.  Byron  never  came  to  the  age  at  which 
Scott  began  to  be  a  poet,  or  at  which  Goethe  wrote  his 
masterpiece.  What  would  have  been  the  aftermath  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  had  inexorable  death,*’*  &c. 

The  heroine  of  this  book  is  to  our  mind  a  repulsive 


and  unnatural  character  ;  but  we  fancy  she  is-  not  meant 
to  be  so.  In  the  first  volume  she  is  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother.  She  leaves  her  husband,  and  lives 
as  unmarried.  For  three  volumes  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  child.  We  were  afraid  that  Miss  Braddon  had 
yielded  to  what  we  perceive  is  a  growing  tendency  in 
novelists,  and  forgotten  the  delicate  predicament.  We 
were  constantly  expecting  startling  and  scandalous  dis¬ 
closures.  But  we  might  have  known  all  the  time  that 
the  child  had  been  bom  on  the  sly  in  the  workhouse, 
and  was  being  privily  nurtured  up  three  years  by  a  fair 
damsel,  with  whom  its  wandering  father  falls  in  love, 
before  he  is  reconciled,  as  he  finally  is,  to  his  wife. 
And  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that  other  focus 
(murder  being  the  one)  round  which  the  ellipse  of  the 
sensational  novel  usually  revolves.  Therefore  the  book 
can  confidently  be  recommended  as-  proper.  As  to  the 
other  characters,  there  is  nothing  in  them.  They  are 
the  usual  dummies,  a  recognised  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade.  They  are  too  flimsy  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  The 
husband  loses  his  wife,  and  after  many  days  finds  her 
again.  The  wife  waits  for  dead  men’s  shoes,  and  aft^r 
many  days  finds  them  empty.  Living  as  a  maiden,  she 
is  fallen  in  love  with  by  two  people.  To  avoid  marrying 
the  villain,  she  secures  the  prussic  acid.  She  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  murdering  the  man  for  whose  shoes  she  had 
been  waiting.  Her  husband  has  at  that  juncture  been 
fortunately  re- united  to  her,  having  discovered  his  boy, 
and  escaped  temptation  otherwise.  Owing  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  confession  of  the  butler,  she  is  acquitted,  and 
the  villain  condemned.  But  he  puts  an  end  to  himself 
with  a  penknife.  That  is  the  covering  of  the  balloon. 
It  is  inflated  with  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  very 
heavy  emptiness.  Is  there  a  race  ?  a  fall  from  a  horse 
that  leads  to  nothing  ?  a  going  out  to  tea  ?  a  spending 
the  day  anywhere?  Then  it  is  good  for  thirty-five 
pages  on  c^id ;  pages  that  probably  not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  the  book  will  ever  look  at. 

There  is  one  stupidity  of  mechanism  that  we  cannot 
but  mention.  The  old  gentleman  who  is  murdered  is 
found,  not  unnaturally,  to  have  left  no  will ;  for,  indeed, 
he  had  nothing  to  leave.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that 
he  leaves  instead  a  clear  and  lengthy  account  of  his 
previous  belongings,  written  very  much  in  Miss 
Braddon’s  style ;  and  acts,  in  fact,  like  the  Chorus  in 
Shakespeare,  or  the  old  Nurse  in  the  Medea.  Once  in 
a  way,  this  may  be  all  very  well.  But  the  trick  is 
repeated.  The  villain,  before  resorting  to  the  penknife, 
spends  his  last  night  in  leisurely  explaining  what 
mysteries  still  remained  unsolved. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  analysing  the  plot. 
It  would  not  be  fair ;  there  would  be  nothing  left.  Wo 
could  not  discuss  the  characters  ;  the  edge  of  criticism 
would  have  been  blunted.  We  would  not  overmuch 
abuse  the  book.  It  is  as  dull  and  as  commonplace  as 
ever  book  was.  But  it  is  not  immoral,  nor  consis¬ 
tently  vulgar,  nor  very  sensational.  It  is  a  well-meaning 
story  enough,  and  written  by  a  practised  journey  woman. 
We  must  not  be  hard  on  its  author.  If  she  does  no 
good,  she  does  not  do  much  harm.  Her  masterpiece  was 
‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret.’  And  this  is  the  aftermath. 


LAMAN  BLANCHARD  AND  HIS  POETICAL 

WORKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Laman  Blanchard.  London  :  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

There  are  certain  men  who  form  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  literary  group  to  which  they  belong,  who  are  so  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  their  own  literary  epoch,  that 
their  very  work  seems  to  owe  much  of  its  interest  to 
their  vivid  personality.  Such  are  not  always  the  most 
gifted  of  their  contemporaries ;  rather  should  we  seek 
them  amongst  those  whose  versatility  and  general  apti¬ 
tude  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  many  minds — 
amongst  those  who  possess  that  appreciativeness  which 
is  not  of  the  ordinary  passive  kind,  but  full  of  spon-- 
taneity  and  tact,  and  who  above  all  own  the  personal 
charm,  the  something  sympatliiquey  which  attracts  so* 
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powerfully,  and  helps  to  bind  the  genus  irritdbile  into  a 
genial  and  kindly  brotherhood. 

Of  the  names  that  were  “  musical  in  the  world’s  ears 
some  thirty  years  ago  ”  few  seem  more  familiar  or  more 
instinct  with  memories  of  the  personal  charm  just 
spoken  of  than  Laman  Blanchard,  and  we  therefore 
welcome  the  volume  of  his  poetical  works  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  and  its  introductory  memoir,  as  bringing  us 
anew  into  pleasant  intercourse  with  one  who  was  finely 
gifted  both  socially  and  intellectually. 

Early  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  young  Blan¬ 
chard  had  the  good  fortune  from  the  first  to  meet  with 
work  that  was  quite  congenial  to  him  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  fortunate,  as  his  literary  tastes  were  early  developed, 
and  he  possessed  that  sensitive  poetic  temperament  that 
makes  a  man  so  keenly  alive  to  depressing  or  exhilarat¬ 
ing  influences.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
^e  Zoological  Society,  which  appointment  brought  him 
into  contact  with  men  of  superior  culture  and  literary 
distinction.  The  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  man¬ 
ner,  the  great  natural  kindness,  the  singular  truthful¬ 
ness,  of  which  Lord  Lytton  speaks  in  a  former  descrip¬ 
tion,  joined  to  his  imaginative  and  intellectual  gifts, 
soon  earned  for  him  a  brilliant  and  ever- widening  circle 
of  friends.  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  nimble  wit ;  Kenny 
Meadows  ;  Lord  Lytton,  the  versatile  litterateur ;  Proc¬ 
ter  ;  Leigh  Hunt ;  Dickens  ;  Macready ;  L.  E.  L.,  who 
found  in  him  so  staunch  a  friend ;  Knowles ;  Thackeray ; 
Albany  Fonblanque;  Cruickshank ;  what  a  picture  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse  does  this  assemblage  not 
evoke,  of  what  a  legacy  of  genius  does  it  not  remind 
us  ? 

In  1831,  Blanchard  gave  up  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  journalism.  A  consistent  and  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  he  successively  edited  the  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  T'rue  Sun,  the  Constitutional,  the  Court  Journal, 
the  Co^irier,  and  finally  sub-edited  the  Examiner  in 
1841  and  after.  He  was  a  most  prolific  writer  fora 
branch  of  literature  that  reminds  one  a  little  of  the 
daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  with  its  unceasing  “  give, 
give.”  Yet  his  buoyant  fancy  and  facility  of  composi¬ 
tion  enabled  him  to  write  rapidly  and  well ;  and  if  we 
must  accept  Mr.  Jordan’s  opinion  that  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  absorbs  much  first-rate  learning  and  exalted 
genius,  surely  we  may  admit  that  there  is  compensation 
for  the  ephemeral  nature  of  it,  for  the  strain  and  stress, 
and  tendency  to  force  intellectual  power  rather  than 
leisurely  develop  it,  in  the  electric  contact  with  what  is 
uppermost  in  men’s  minds,  in  the  excitement  of  taking 
so  active  a  part  in  the  actuality  of  life. 

The  overfatigue  and  responsibility  connected  with  the 
class  of  work  he  was  engaged  in  for  so  many  years,  the 
very  excitement  and  hurry  of  it,  the  stimulus  of  social 
gathering  and  intercourse,  told  at  last  upon  his  sensitive 
organisation,  and  ill-prepared  him  for  the  sorer  strain  of 
domestic  anxiety  which  clouded  the  end  of  his  life.  It 
is  indeed  pathetic  to  read  of  the  nervous  distress  which 
was  the  result  to  him  of  that  intellectual  and  physical 
self-giving  which  had  so  charmed  and  delighted  others, 
and,  finally. 

When  discord  on  the  music  fell  and  darkness  on  the  glory, 

how  sincerely  does  one  sorrow  that  “  the  jaded  fanev  and 
grieving  heart  ”  found  no  space  to  regain  their  freshness 
and  buoyancy  in  the  many  years  that  should  have  yet 
remained  to  him  of  a  man’s  ordinary  life. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  none  of  Laman 
Blanchard’s  own  correspondence  should  have  been  given 
us  in  the  prefatory  memoir.  Dis  moi  qui  tu  hantes,  et 
je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  we 
would  rather  judge  of  a  man  in  a  less  objective 
fashion,  even  when  we  have  glimpses  of  the  friends  he 
frequents  in  such  letters  as  Browning’s,  with  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  “  small  book  ”  (i.e.  ‘  Blanchard’s  Offerings  ’) 

“  brimful  of  sweetest  and  truest  things  in  the  world  ’’ ;  or 
Procter’s,  with  its  clever  estimate  of  one  of  Horace  Smith’s 
books  ;  or  Harrison  Ainsworth’s,  with  its  witty  invitation 
to  dinner ;  or  Dickens’,  savouring  so  much  of  the  style 
of  his  novels ;  or  L.  E.  L.’s,  so  unlike  the  sentimental 
tone  of  her  poems,  with  its  hearty  animadversions  on 


sea-sickness.  These  and  others  are  pleasant  reading 
enough,  but  it  is  Mr.  Blanchard’s  own  letters  that  we 
would  fain  read.  We  feel  really  vexed  that  more  than 
twelve  pages  of  these  brief  memoirs  should  be  occupied 
by  the  notes  supplied  by  Lord  Lytton  for  a  projected 
work  on  the  boyhood  of  great  men.  They  occupy 
valuable  space,  and  do  not  help  us  materially  in  realising 
a  friendship  of  which  abundant  proof  has  elsewhere 
been  given.  While  on  this  subject  we  must  express 
our  astonishment  that  no  reference  is  made  to  a  former 
sketch  of  Blanchard  by  Lord  Lytton,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  published  a  collection  of  his  friend’s  writings. 
This  omission  gives  the  present  memoir  an  independent 
character,  which  makes  its  incompleteness  the  more 
striking. 

I  It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  seek  for  critical  discern¬ 
ment  in  letters  of  friendly  praise.  A  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  often  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  securing  for 
a  man’s  work  that  close  attention  which  all  conscientious 
efforts  deserve,  but  which  in  a  prolific  age  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  While  admitting  the  value  of  such  per¬ 
sonal  interest  we  must  not  ignore  its  magnifying 
tendency,  nor  allow  ourselves  to  feel  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  turning  from  the  letters  of  aclmowledgment 
to  the  poems  themselves.  These  are  the  outcome 
of  a  poetic  nature  rather  than  the  work  of  a 
real  poet.  Much  has  been  caught  in  them  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  manner — much  of  the  influence 
of  contemporary  writers.  Underlying  Blanchard’s 
own  facility  and  felicitous  expression  we  can  often 
trace  the  bias  given  to  imaginative  minds  by  such 
writers  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  We 
are  not  a  little  reminded  of  Mackworth  Praed  in  the 
graceful  apropos  of  some  of  the  pieces,  in  the  slightly 
artificial  rendering,  in  the  Sevres-like  charm  of  tasteful 
ornament.  There  is  no  poem  in  the  collection  that  one 
cannotj^read  with  a  fair  amount  of  pleasure  ;  there  is 
hardly  one  that  can  be  quoted  as  perfect  in  execution, 
or  realistic  and  intense  in  feeling.  As  we  said  before, 
there  is  sympathy  with  poetic  emotions  and  suggestions, 
but  not  the  poetic  grasp  of  a  subject  which  gives  it  life 
and  artistic  proportion.  A  special  aptitude  for  adapting 
the  most  admired  and  familiar  manner  of  the  day  to  his 
own  inspirations  tended  no  doubt  to  make  his  poetical 
work  very  pleasant  to  his  contemporaries,  and  popular 
with  them  ;  and  the  more  we  realise  the  literary  ^tos 
and  social  phase  of  forty  years  ago,  the  better  shall  we 
perceive  life  and  actuality  in  what  might  be  compared, 
severed  from  all  association,  to  a  beau-pot  fragrant  with 
dried  leaves,  and  scents,  and  essences,  but  wanting  some¬ 
thing  of  natural  colour  and  living  bloom. 


PROFESSOR  JEBB’S  ATTIC  ORATORS. 

The  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Isaeos,  By  B.  C.  Jebb,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Public  Orator  in  the  University ;  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  1876. 

A  critical  history  of  Greek  prose  composition,  the 
development  whereof  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Attic  oratory,  has  been  long  wanted  by  classical 
students,  and  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  evolution  of  human  thought  and  expression.  But 
apart  from  the  antiquarian  and  philological  interest  of  the 
subject.  Professor  Jebb  has  treated  it  in  such  a  catholic 
spirit,  with  so  much  brilliance  and  tact,  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  standard  work  on  universal  prose 
literature  which  should  be  attentively  perused  by  modern 
students  of  rhetoric.  The  greatest  masters  of  modern 
eloquence,  notably  Lord  Brougham,  have  recognised  the 
paramount  value  of  the  Attic  models  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  correct  and  effective  style  ;  but  a  full  appreciation 
of  their  distinctive  merits  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  de¬ 
sultory  reading  of  examples  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  art  exemplified. 

Professor  Jebb  sets  before  us  in  an  easily  intelligible 
form  the  system  of  rhetoric  elaboraled  with  so  much 
precision  by  ancient  critics,  traces  the  development  of 
the  various  types,  and  defines  and  illustrates  their  pecu- 
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ness  which  they  deserve.  In  fact,  the  last  three  orators 
have  evidently  received  more  assidnous  attention  than 
the  first  two. 

The  discussion  of  Antiphon’s  speech,  **  On  the  Murder 
of  Herodes,”  is  disfigured  by  the  curious  assertion  that 
**  the  prisoner  incidentally  says  that  he  never  left  the 
vessel  on  the  night  when  Herodes  went  on  shore  and 
disappeared  ;  but  he  does  not  dwell  upon,  nor  attempt 
to  prove,  this  all-essential  alibi.**  Yet  he  expressly  cit^ 
the  evidence  under .  torture  of  one  of  his  crew  : — “  6 
TO  irapairay  itbrj  ovc  €i:fti)vai  fie  ik  tov  ttXoiov,”  comments 
on  the  superior  credibility  of  this  evidence  compared 
with  that  of  the  slave,  and  apparently  calls  witnesses  as 
to  the  examination.  Such  an  error  just  a  little  invali¬ 
dates  the  authority  of  the  criticism  of  this  speech,  and 
of  Antiphon  generally.  The  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  speech,  “  On  the  Charge  of  Poisoning,”  that  “  as 
regards  matter  nothing  can  be  weaker  than  the  speech 
— there  i^  no  argument,”  is  unappreciative  and  hasty. 
The  accuser  begins  and  ends  by  reference  to  the  solemn 
injunction  of  his  dying  father  that  he  should  avenge 
his  death,  supports  his  suggestion  that  the  domestic 
slaves  knew  of  similar  attempts  by  showing  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  the  defendant’s  refusal  to  have  the 
slaves  examined  if  such  were  not  the  case,  and  shows 
the  strong  probability  of  his  half-brother’s  solemn  oath 
that  his  mother  is  innocent  being  false. 

In  his  speech  “  On  the  Mysteries,”  Andokides  can 
hardly  be  said  to  “  flatly  deny  that  he  is  in  any  way 
guilty  ”  with  regard  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
seeing  that  he  says  “  itfiaprovruiv  5’  eKtiviov  Tffv  hfiaprlav 
(Tvyekpvxpa”  and  takes  great  pains  to  excuse  the  firiwaiQ. 
For  this,  and  the  conduct  which  involved  him  in  such 
privity,  he  might  well  express  in  410  B.c.  humility  and 
remorse  for  the  folly  and  madness  which  had  brought  him 
into  trouble.  But  the  apologetic  tone  of  the  speech  “  On 
his  Return,”  in  410,  is  not  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
sacrilege  but  for  having  turned  informer.  He  says  his  folly 
involved  him  in  trouble,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of 
circumstances  in  disgrace.  He  again  admits  that  there 
was  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  could  not  admit  privity  without  virtually 
accusing  himself  ;  so  that  the  statement  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  language  of  his  two  speeches  on  the  subject,  can 
easily  be  reconciled.  Not  taking  quite  this  view  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jebb  exaggerates^  the  contrast  between  the  two 
speeches. 

We  have  noted  sundry  inconsistencies,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  grandiloquence  which  should  have  been 
corrected  before  passing  through  the  press  a  work  which 
was  clearly  destined  to  make  or  mar  the  author’s  fame ; 
but  all  deductions  made,  we  must  congratulate  Professor 
Jebb  on  having  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  study  which  has  hitherto  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  notwithstanding  its  great  importance.  Even  where 
we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him,  we  find  his  remarks 
suggestive  and  pregnant  with  information.  His  style  of 
writing  has  been  praised  already.  The  question  why 
the  subject  is  of  universal  interest  and  utility  is  half 
answered  by  the  statement  that  “  Athens  made  once  for 
all  the  conquest  of  Hellenic  prose.”  She  did  more,  and 
made  once  for  all  the  conquest  of  artistic  prose,  so  as  to 
be  for  all  time  and  every  land  the  first  and  best  mistress 
of  eloquence.  The  introduction  to  her  teaching  and  the 
interpretation  of  her  maxims  constitute  a  noble  and 
philanthropic  task,  on  the  satisfactory  performance 
whereof  by  a  distinguished  representative  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Cambridge  and  Glasgow  may  be  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated. 


liar  characteristics  with  admirable  clearness,  both  of 
arrangement  and  expression.  In  the  Introduction  he 
ably  discusses  the  relation  of  Greek  oratory  to  Greek 
art,  and  the  chief  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem  oratory.  Notwith¬ 
standing  frequent  references  to  foreign  authorities,  which 
he  was  TOund  to  consult,  no  impartial  reader  can  fail  to 
mark  on  almost  every  page  plain  traces  of  independent 
research  and  original  judgment.  Professor  Jebb’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  Blass  and  other  scholars  who  have  treated  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  of  a  critic,  not  of  a  pupil  or  copyist.  He  omits 
to  mention  one  minor  point  which  we  might  expect  an 
Englishman  to  notice,  namely,  the  undisguised  egotism 
of  classical  oratory,  a  trait  which  is,  in  this  country  at 
least,  now  quite  out  of  favour.  We  cannot  agree  that 
the  cause  for  the  popular  modern  notion  that  the 
greatest  oratory  must  be  extemporary  “  is  the  Hebraic 
basis  of  education  in  modern  Christendom,  especially  in 
those  countries  which  have  been  most  influenced  by  the 
Reformation.”  Surely  the  fact  is  that  the  mde  concep¬ 
tion  of  oratory  as  a  faculty  has  never,  as  regards  the 
masses,  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  conception  that 
it  is  an  art.  Hebraic  influence  may  have  strengthened  but 
did  not  initiate  the  respect  for  extemporaneity  felt  more 
or  less  by  all  Aryans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  antiquity. 

It  is  surprising  that  Professor  Jebb  does  not  mention 
the  late  application  of  writing  to  literary  purposes  in 
connexion  with  the  beginnings  of  artistic  prose  compo¬ 
sition.  But  the  more  important  political  and  social 
conditions  under  which  the  Sicilian  rhetoric  was  founded, 
and  by  its  union  with  the  practical  culture  of  the  Ionic 
sophists  engendered  the  first  type  of  Attic  oratory,  are 
elucidated  with  ingenuity  and  judgment.  Antiphon, 
Andokides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeos,  the  five  repre¬ 
sentative  orators  whose  successive  inventions  led  up  to 
the  perfection  of  Demosthenes,  receive  separate  and 
special  attention.  Their  biographies,  essays  on  their 
style,  and  analyses  and  criticisms  of  their  extant 
works,  occupy  the  main  bulk  of  the  two  volumes. 
Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries  are  duly  noticed  as 
the  utterers  of  the  matured  civil  eloquence  ;  and  the  last 
chapter,  on  ”  The  Decline  and  Revival,”  brings  us  finally 
to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  furnishes  the  basis 
of  most  modern  criticism.  We  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen  of  felicitous  expression  given  to  sound 
sentiment. 

Literature  and  art  had  been  sacred  ener^es  and  public  delights  to 
the  citizens  of  free  Athens ;  to  the  writers  of  artists  of  Antioch  or 
Alexandria  they  were  agreeable  industries,  inviting  reward  or 
awaiting  correction  from  aristocratic  patrons,  whose  artificial  csinons 
encouraged  either  an  elaborate  vagueness  of  expression  or  the 
pretence  of  an  occult  profundity.  The  lapse  of  literature  and  art 
into  the  depths  of  affectation  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
judges  on  whose  recognition  depends  are  a  capricious  and  absolute 
oligarchy.  There  is  no  lasting  security  for  truth  in  artistic  creation 
except  in  an  inUdligent  public,  pronouncing  with  authority,  and  not 
intimidated  by  the  prescriptions  of  a  coterie  or  caste.  In  this  sense 
it  may  be  justly  said  that  nothing  is  so  democratic  as  taste ;  nor 
could  there  be  a  better  illustration  than  a  comparison  between  the 
Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Alexandria  of  the  Ptolemies. — II.  437. 

There  is  a  good  index  and  a  well-arranged  table  of 
Annals,  which  embodies  the  chronological  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  investigations  and  discussions  on  the 
works  of  the  five  orators,  and  is  therefore  in  many 
particulars  independent,  and  in  some  degree  original. 
A  recent  critic  has  spent  much  pains  and  space 
on  showing  that  the  subsidiary  portion  needs  revision. 
Professor  Jebb’s  skill  and  taste  in  translation  are  several 
times  employed  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of 
difierences  in  style,  or  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  master¬ 
piece.  He  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  all  the  extant 
speeches  of  the  five  orators  with  whom  he  is  specially 
concerned,  by  analysis  more  or  less  minute  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  requires.  His  criticisms  are  on  the  whole  just, 
and  delivered  in  clear  appropriate  phraseology.  The 
numerous  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  rhe¬ 
toricians  are  particularly  correct  and  useful  both  to  the 
scholar  and  the  layman. 

The  influence  of  Andokides  in  the  serial  development 
of  artistic  prose  is  perhaps  underrated,  nor  do  his 
speeches  appear  to  have  been  studied  with  the  thorough¬ 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Commonplace  Book  of  J ohn  Milton. — Edited  by  Alfred  J.  Horwood,  Esq.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  (4  to,  pp.  69.)  Nichols  and  Sons. 

Anglo-Indian  Prize  Poems. — By  Native  and  English  Writers.  (Fcp.  8vo,pp.  11T») 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  2t. 

Anthology  of  Modern  French  Poetry.— Senior  Course.  Edited  by  Professor  C. 
Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Professor  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.  (12mo,  pp.  342.) 
Longmans.  8«.  6d. 

Architectural  Styles. — From  the  Glerman  of  A.  Rosengartcn,  by  W.  CoUefct- 
Sandars.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  509.)  Chapman  and  HaU.  21i. 

Bellamy,  G.  Somers. — Two  .Wedding  Rings.  (8vo,  pp.  212.)  Charing  Cross 
Publishing  Company. 
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Bentfteiii,  JnUu*.— The  Fi^e  Benaee  of  Man.  (Cnmn  8to,  pp.  304.)  H.  B. 
King  and  Co. 

Bereiidge,  H.,  B.C.a— The  Diatrict  of  B4kargan) :  its  History  and  Statistics. 
(Demy  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  358.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  2U 

BUckbom,  Henry.— Academy  Notes,  1876.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  68.)  Chatto  and 
'Vnndns.  1«. 

Brooks,  Henry.— Natal :  a  Kstory  and  Description  of  the  Colony.  (Demy  8to» 
pp.  336.)  L.  Reeve  and  Co.  21s. 

Bnmand,  P.  C. — ^Boond  About  My  Carden.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  308.)  Brs^bury  and 
Agnew.  2s.  64. 

Collier,  R.  Laird.— Meditations  on  Christianity.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  138.)  Williams 
and  Norgate.  5s. 

Cook’s  Tourists’  Handbook  for  Switzerland.  Thomas  (Took  and  Sons. 

Edmondson,  Thomas. — Spelling  Bee  Manual.  G.  Rootledge.  Is. 

Ellis,  Joseph. — Caesar  in  Egrypt,  Costanza,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  859.)  B.  M.  Pickering. 

Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research. — By  various  Writers.  (Square  crown 
8vo,  pp.  278.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  10s.  64. 

Ewing,  J.  H.— Jan  of  the  Windmill.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  380).  O.  Bell  and  Sons, 
8s.  64. 

Gentleman’s  Art  of  Dresdng  with  Economy.  P.  Wame. 

Harens,  William,  Esq.,  JJ*. — South  Australia:  its  EUstory,  Resources,  and 
Productions.  (D^y  8vo,  pp.  432.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  25s. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.— Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.  Supplementary  volume.  Daldy> 
Isbister,  and  Co.  (Cloth,  25s.,  same  size  as  vols.  1  and  2,  pp.  263.) 

Herbert’s  Poetical  Works. — Edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  395.) 
G.  Bell  and  Sons.  5s. 

Herbert. — ^The  Temple.  Facsimile  Reprint.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  192.)  Elliot 
Stock.  Paper  boards,  6s. ;  cloth,  6s. ;  moroooo  antique,  21s. 

Jelf,  W.  E. — Ritualism,  Ac.  (8vo,  pp.  178.)  Longmans.  7s.  64. 

Jnlien,  Felii.— Voyage  au  Pays  de  BabeL  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  252.)  TrUbner 
and  Co.  2s.  64. 

Kardec,  Allan. — Experimental  Spiritism.  'The  Medium’s  Book.  (Oown  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  448.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  7s.  64. 

King,  Alice. — Hearts  or  Coronets.  3  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Lectures  on  Architecture.  'Translated  from  the  French  of  B.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
by  Benjamin  Bucknall.  Part  I.  (8vo,  pp.  170.)  Sampeon  Low  and  Co. 
10s.  64. 

Legge,  James,  D.D.,  LLJ).- The  She-king,  or  Book  of  Ancient  (Riinese  Poetry.  i 
(Oown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  430.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  12a 

Linton,  E.  Lynn. — The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  3  vols.  Chatto  and 
Windns. 

Lyte,  H.  C.  Marwell,  M.A. — A  History  of  Eton  College,  1440-1875.  (8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  519.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  31s.  64. 

Mackonochie,  A.  H. — Six  Sermons.  (Pep.  8vo,  pp.  64.)  G.  J.  Palmer.  Is. 

Mellor,  E.,  D.D. — Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  423.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mivart,  St.  George. — Contemporary  Evolution.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  254.)  H.  S* 
King  and  Co.  Cloth,  7s.  64. 

Middlemass,  Jean. — ^Mr.  Dorillion.  3  vols.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mitchell,  D.  W. — Human  Nature.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  848.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  5s. 

Osborn,  Robert  Durie.— Islam  under  the  Arabs.  (8vo,  pp.  412.)  Longmans. 
12s. 

Phayre,  Richard,  M.A. — ^The  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  (Pp.  303.) 
Lent,  7s.  64. ;  Easter,  7s.  64.  William  Ridgway. 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne. — The  Flag  of  Distress  :  A  Story  of  the  South  Sea.  3  vola. 
Tinsley  Brothers.. 

Saunders,  John. — Israel  Mort,  Overman.  3  vols.  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  31s.  64. 

Shepherd,  Richard  Heme.— The  Visitors*  Handbook  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  52.)  J.  Haddon  and  Co.  Is. 

Sinclair,  Thomas,  M.A — Love’s  Trilogy.  (Crown  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  138.)  TrUb¬ 
ner  and  Co.  5s. 

Slavery  in  England. — An  Account  by  an  Eye-Witness.  W.  H.  Guest.  Is. 

Smith,  Edward. — The  Peasant’s  Home.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  134.)  Stanford.  CHothf 
31s.  64. 

Smith,  J.  Hamblin,  M.A — The  Rudiments^ of  English  Grammar]  and  Compo¬ 
sition.  Rivingtons. 

Sti4venard,  Leonoe. — De  Vigny’s  Cbatterton.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  118.)  Longmans. 
Is.  64. 

Stokes,  William. — Popular  Delusions  Sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England  • 
An  Essay.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  60.)  Elliot  Stock. 

Symonds,  John  Addington. — Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  (Square  crown  Svo, 
pp.  400.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Probyn. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  418.)  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  Englishman’s  Illustrated  Guide  Book  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. — 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  179.)  Longmans.  10«.  64. 

Trading  by  Government  Officials. — The  Bane  and  Antidote,  by^Drastic.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  62.)  Remington  and  Co.  U. 

Wells,  David  A. — Robinson  00800*8  Money.  (Svo,  pp.  118.)  New  York ;  Hari)er 
and  Brothers ;  London :  TrUbner  and  Co.  Paper,  2/.  64. 


illiutrated  list  of  the  Academy  pictures)  with  short  de¬ 
scriptive  notes.  A  new  feature)  however)  is  the  large  number 
of  fetches  executed  by  the  artists  themselvee,  and  therefore) 
of  course)  possessed  of  special  interest)  though  not  always  con- 
veying  as  clear  an  impresaon  of  the  pictures  as  some  of  the  other 
sketches  succeed  in  doing.  It  may  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the 


average  merit  of  this  year’s  Academy  is  very  fairly  represented, 
though  there  are  some  sketches  in  the  volume  which  we  do  not 


think  have  any  sp^ial  claim  to  insertion,  while  many  paint¬ 
ings  of  sufficient  importance  and  originality  to  demand  de¬ 
lineation  in  a  work  like  the  present  are  omitted.  Of  the 


drawings  contributed  by  the  artists,  special  praise  may  be  given 
to  G.  H.  Houghton’s  Surrey  Pastoral,”  which  succeeds 

_ r.. _ ..  3 _ • _ _  .  -i*  «  . 


adinirably  in  conveying  the  soft  sweet  dreaminess  of  twilight 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  picture  itself.  Sir 
John  Gilbert’s  Crusaders  ”  and  “  Richard  II.  Resigning  his 
Crown  to  Bolingbroke,”  and  H.  S.  Mark’s  The  Apothecary,” 
are  very  good,  as  are  many  others,  amongst  which  wo  must 
mention  Cecil  Lawson’s  *^Hod  Gardens  of  England.” 


mention  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson’s  *^Hop  Ga^ens  of  England.” 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Acc^demy  NoteSj  1876.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) — Last  year’s  Academy  received  the  hohour  of  a 
criticism  from  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  highly  characteristic  and 
very  valuable,  even  when  the  opinions  it  gave  forth,  and  the 
language  they  were  conveyed  in,  were  somewhat  startling,  as 
being  the  judgment  of  our  most  famous  art  critic  upon  the  most 
prominent  of  our  art  institutions.  But  the  same  exhibition 
saw  also  the  appearance  of  a  small  volume  of  notes  of  a  very 
different  character — a  sort  of  illustrated  catalogue,  in  fact— 
decidedly  useful  as  a  handbook,  although  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  pictures.  The  success 
which  attended  it,  however,  has  decided  the  editor  to 
continue  the  Notes”  annually,  and  the  second  part  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  days  ago.  The  work  is,  as  before,  a  sort  of 


Agiippa’s,”  which  are  sufficiently  well  executed  to  mark  the 
portion  of  the  figures.  We  are  glad  to  find  a  sketch  of 
Leighton’s  portrait  of  Captain  Richard  Burton,  which  has 
created  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  resemblance.  Why 


is  a  drawing  given  of  No.  970,  a  young  man’s  head,  without 
stating  that  it  is  Mr.  Leighton’s  ** Paolo  P  ”  Academy  Notes  ” 


will  be  a  useful  work  of  reference  after  this  year’s  exhibition 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


The  Early  English  Text  Society  Neto  Publications,  (TrUbner 
id  Co.) — ^The  Earlv  English  Text  Societv  has  done  good 


and  Co.) — ^The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  done  good 
work,  for  which  all  lovers  of  the  studv  of  '^glish  literature 


work,  for  which  all  lovers  of  the  study  of  English  literature 
are  truly  grateful,  and  the  records  of  its  first  ten  years’  work, 
from  18^  to  1874,  is  surprising  when  the  numerous  difficulties 
of  all  kinds  and  on  all  sides  which  its  promoters  have  to  en¬ 
counter  and  overcome  is  taken  into  due  account.  Indeed,  had 
no  obstacles  existed,  the  list  of  books  they  have  published,  the 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  English  literature  which  they  have 
made,  would  be  deserving  of  great  praise.  Romance,  manners 
and  customs,  social  and  political  history,  morals,  theology  and 
legends,  and  grammar  and  criticism,  have  all  been  represented, 
as  have  the  various  dialects ;  and  the  dates  include  works  from 
the  tenth  century  to  1619.  The  Extra  Series,  begun  in  1867, 
has  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  their  great  under¬ 
taking.  The  sketch  given  by  the  Society  for  their  proposed 
second  ten  years’  work  is  as  much  worthy  of  praise  as 
the  first,  and  will  probably  leave  only  a  third  like 
ten  years’  work  to  finish  the  task  the  SocieW  has  set  itself — the 
printing  of  the  whole  of  the  unprinted  MSS.  of  early  English.” 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  chief  difficulty,  want  of 
funds,  should,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  reproduction 
is  very  much  the  fashion,  endanger  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Society’s  promise.  The  latest  of  the  texts  published  are  ^  The 
Romance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,’  edited  by 
J.  A.  H.  Murray ;  ‘  The  Blickling  Homilies,’  Part  H. ;  and 

*  Cursor  Mundi,’  Part  III.,'  edited  b^  the  Rev.  R.  Morris ;  and 

*  The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,’  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
Zupitza.  Of  these  ^  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  ’  b  of  especial 
interest.  Chiefly  known  to  the  reading  world  through  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  ‘  Minstreby  of  the  Scottish  Border,’  the  pro¬ 
phesies  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  prophetic  song.  To  all,  therefore,  who 
wish  Thomas  the  Rhymer  to  be  more  to  them  than  a  mere 
name  and  some  fragments  of  verse,  Mr.  Murray’s  edition,  with 
its  admirable  introduction  and  notes,  will  be  very  welcome, 
carefully  prepared  as  it  is  from  the  Thornton,  Cambridge. 
Cotton,  Lansdowne,  and  Sloane  MSS.  Very  valuable,  too, 
are  Mr.  Morris’s  continuations  of  the  ^Blickling  Homilies, 
and  *  Cursor  Mundi,’  and  Dr.  Julius  Zupitza’s  name  b  enough 
to  vouch  for  the  careful  editing  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of 

*  The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick.’  Shirley’s  Colonel 
Winfield  was  prepared  to  swear  as  to  hb  honesty  on  *  Guy  of 
Warwick  ’  as  well  us  Sir  Bevb  and  Ovid’s  Elegies.  Thb  re¬ 
print  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  put  to  any  such  use ;  besides,  it 
IS  yet  incomplete,  for  this  b  but  the  first  part,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  second  part 
until  1880. . 


Eyce  Collection  Catalogues.  (Science  and  Art  Department 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South  Kensington 
Museum.) — The  catalogues  of  the  IHce  Collection  which  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  ^uth  Kensington  Museum 
has  issued  are  of  great  interest  and  value  to  lovers  of  books 
and  objects  of  art.  Indeed,  the  collection  of  these,  which  Mr. 
Dyce  bequeathed  on  his  death  in  1869  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  a  wonderful  one,  in  many  respects  unrivalled,  and 
b  a  very  great  addition  to  the  national  art  treasures.  The 
catalogues  are  two  in  number — the  first  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts,”  and  the  second  A  Catalogue 
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ol  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  EnCTavings,  Rings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Objects.”  Of  these  the  first  is,  as  reg^s  Mr. 
Ujce,  the  more  interesting,  as  it  belongs  to  a  path  in  which  he 
was  the  more  qualified  to  succeed,  as  he  has  done ;  for,  to  quote 
the  words  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Forster,  in  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  this  catalogue,  glancing 
througn  its  pages,  however  carelessly,  one  sees  at  once 
that  here  is  a  library  not  brought  together  haphazard, 
but  collected  for  special  tastes  and  requirements,  and  illus¬ 
trating  worthily  the  life  of  a  scholar.”  The  most  important  in 
number  are,  as  might  be  expected,  dramatic  works  in  more 
than  one  literature,  but  especially  English,  of  which  the  field 
“  is  extraordinarily  wide,  taking  in  every  variety  of  stage  play> 
as  well  as  of  the  higher  drama,  down  to  the  opening  oi  the 
present  century.”  The  editions  of  ancient  writers  are  very 
abundant,  as  are  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentn 
century  scholars,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Greek  poets  of 
the  first  five  centuries,  of  whom  Mr.  Dyce  was  very  fond, 
especially  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  from  whom  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  translations  in  1621.  Italian  literature  is 
well  illustrated — so  well,  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  Colonna’s 

*  Hypnerotomachia  *  wholly  unrepresented,  either  in  Italian  or 
in  any  of  the  French  translations,  or  in  the  only  English  trans¬ 
lation,  that  published  by  Waterson  about  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  One  or  two  of  the  other  omissions,  or  rather 
deficiencies,  in  the  catalogue  excite  some  surprise.  Thus,  in 
French  literature,  Brantome  is  not  represented,  nor  is  Froissart, 
either  in  his  own  language  or  in  Lord  Berners’  translation ; 
and  the  name  of  Arthur  Golding,  the  translator  of  Ovid’s 

*  Metamorphoses,’  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue. 
It  is  pleasant,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  that  the 
study  of  old  English  literature  did  not  divert  Mr.  Dyce’s 
attention  altogether  from  the  new,  for  here  are  Swin¬ 
burne’s  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”  and  Poems  and  Ballads.” 
The  collection  of  pictures,  &c.,  is  a  very  good  amateur  one, 
though  there  are  many  errors  of  judgment  in  it  which  tend  to 
lower  its  value.  Among  the  paintings  and  miniatures,  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  there  is  nothing 
of  any  remarkable  importance,  and  the  greater  number  are 
by  unknown  bands.  The  oil  paintings  include  one  Hellfire  ” 
Breughel  and  several  of  the  English  school,  and  among  the 
miniatures  the  most  important  are  two  portraits  ascribed,  the 
one  to  Ribera,  and  the  other  to  Velasquez.  Among  the  draw¬ 
ings,  the  able  and  instructive  introduction  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  the  prints,  &c.,  is  written  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Reid,  the  faults  of 
judgment  are  most  conspicuous,  none  of  the  Diirers  or  Rem¬ 
brandts  being  genuine.  Many,  however,  of  the  others  are  of 
great  value.  Callot  is  here  in  two  specimens,  and  many  other 
great  artists,  English  and  foreign,  are  well  represented.  The 
prints  and  etchings  are  chiefly  collected  to  illustrate  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens.  Of  these  there  are 
enough  to  aflord  a  very  good  idea  of  these  masters’  compositions. 
While  this  was,  however,  the  chief  aim  of  the  collector,  he  did 
not  neglect  other  subjects,  and  William  Hogarth  takes  a  very 

})rominent  place  in  this  department.  The  last  part  of  the  col¬ 
ection  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  rings,  gems,  and  such  other 
objects,  as  will,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Black’s  introduction, 
**  usually  be  found  in  the  possession  of  all  lovers  of  art.”  The 
catalogues  are  well  got  up  and  printed,  and  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  any  art  library,  whether  private  or  public. 


and  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  Oriental  element  in  the  picture 
is  that  it  partly  conceals  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  work  in 
other  matters  more  essential.  What  we  seek  in  a  picture  with 
such  a  subject  is  some  convincing  sign  of  the  painter’s 
faith  in  the  beauty  of  the  legend  ne  has  chosen,  and 
some  power  on  his  part  to  refashion  this  beauty  for 
us.  We  want  to  feel  that  the  scene  has  fixed  itself  before  him, 
and  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  express  upon  the  canvaa 
the  determined  lines  of  his  own  vision.  But  Mr.  Long’s 
design  suggests  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  We  seem  in  its 
presence  to  be  conscious  oi  the  process  by  which  ^  the  vacant 
canvas  has  been  filled,  and  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  material  out  of  which  the  result  has  been 
fashioned.  First,  there  is  the  attempt  to  be  right  with  the 
locality.  The  myth  is  Oriental,  and  therefore^  a  certain 
Eastern  character  in  the  scene  may  help  to  its  realisation — an 
idea  which  the  artist  has  worked  out  with  some  pains,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  votive  offerings  on  the  carven  pillar  to  the  left 
of  the  composition.  But  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not  merely 
geographical  or  realistic.  It  contains  the  record  of  a  mira¬ 
culous  incident,  and  therefore  to  these  realistic  details  must  be 
added  another  quality.  The  actors  in  the  scene  must  be  duly 
impressed  with  the  prospect  of  divine  intervention,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  theatric  intensity 
of  gesture  and  facial  expression.  The  mother  who  has  brought 
her  sick  child  to  the  pool,  tears  upon  her  upturned  face,  a  look 
of  sentimental  beseeching;  the  old  man  at  the  back  crawls 
down  towards  the  edge  of  the  pool  with  a  kind  of  stealthy 
movement  that  the  experience  of  the  stage  renders  familiar ; 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  foreshortened  figure  of  a  young  man 
who  has  abandoned  himself  to  despair.  Now  the  process  is 
nearly  complete.  To  the  Oriental  surroundings  has  been  added 
the  kind  of  dramatic  interest  necessary  to  mark  the  importance 
of  the  miracle,  and  it  only  remains  to  lower  the  light  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  mysterious  half-tone  in  order  that  the  imagination  may  be 
duly  impressed.  It  may  be  observed,  before  passing  to  the 
second  example  of  the  same  subject,  that  Mr.  Long  is  by  no 
means  irreproachable  even  in  matters  purely  technical.  He 
has  sought  effect  by  presenting  the  reflections  of  the  figures  in 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  pool,  but  he  has  sought  it  by  means 
that  are  not  always  correct.  The  images  above  and  below  can¬ 
not  be  exactly  repeated  from  any  point  of  view,  except  that  of 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  Mr.  Long  has  forgotten  to  allow  for 
the  parts  of  the  reflection  that  would  be  hidden  by  the  speo 
tator  being  above  the  line  of  the  water.  In  Mr.  Bateman’s 
picture  there  is  no  attempt  to  secure  the  attractions  that  belong 
to  a  precise  representation  of  Eastern  manners,  but  there  is  an 
approach  to  a  higher  kind  of  truth  more  significant  to  the  im¬ 
agination.  The  first  condition  of  beautv  in  the  rendering  of  a 
scene  like  this  is  absolute  simplicity.  The  invention  that  can 
penetrate  to  its  realities  at  all,  should  not  be  astonished  at  its 
marvels  or  seek  to  surround  the  miracle  with  mystery.  If  the 
imagination  can  grasp  the  legend  with  sincerity,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  effort  at  vulgar  effect,  for  the  most  direct 
vision  is  always  the  most  convincing.  Something  of  this 
quality  of  confident  directness  Mr.  Bateman’s  picture 
possesses.  Mr.  Long  strives  to  satisfy  modern  incredulity 
by  giving  the  moment  of  expectation  when  the  pool  is 
still  unvisited  by  the  angel ;  but  Mr.  Bateman  cuts  straight 
to  the  centre  of  the  legend,  and  shows  the  angel  form 
descending  with  graceful  movement  to  the  calm  surface 
of  the  pool.  And  in  the  gestures  of  the  other  figures  he  shows 
that  this  heavenly  visit  was  no  matter  of  surprise.  The  soldier 
who  guards  the  pool  leans  upon  his  spear,  looking  with  serious 
but  not  affrighted  gaze  at  the  beautiful  winged  figure,  and  the 
other  actors  in  the  scene,  although  they  press  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  do  not  seem  disturbed  by  the  angelic  presence. 
Mr.  Bateman  has  made  us  feel,  by  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
vision,  that  the  legend  is  something  more  than  an  Eastern 
superstition,  and  he  has  besides  produced  a  design  of  consider¬ 
able  beauty,  based  upon  principles  of  art,  drawn  from  the  study 
of  the  early  Italian  schools.  In  comparing  this  little  picture 
with  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  work  by  Mr.  Long,  we  do 
not  assume,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  assume,  that  it  is  a  perfect 
example  of  its  class.  Mr.  Bateman’s  resources  are  not  always 
equal  to  the  perfect  rendering  of  his  design ;  his  drawinj^, 
though  careful  and  sometimes  expressive,  is  often  wanting  in 
strength,  and  his  system  of  colour,  in  spite  of  a  constant  research 
of  harmony,  lacks  brightness  and  punty.  Moreover,  it  is  easy 
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minster  election  against  Palace  and  Treasury.’’  Many,  too,  have 
felt  wrathful  at  the  coarse  caricatures  of  the  charming  Duchess, 
which  came  from  the  hand  of  Gillray ;  but  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  her  as  she  must  have  appeared  to  Fox  in  the  zenith  of 
her  beauty,  the  portrait  of  her,  by  Gainsborough,  now  on  Tiew 
M.  Fr^ddric  Febvre,  whose  first  dramatic  appearances  were  at  39,  Bond  Street,  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure.  Dressed  in 
made  at  Ha^e,  went  from  theatre  to  theatre  for  some  time  in  blue  and  white,  wearing  one  of  the  picturesque  brood-leaved 

mefU  de  CSsar  Otrardot.  But  he  obtained  later  a  more  complete  ^  candidate  she  favoured,  were 

success  at  the  Vaudeville,  whence  ten  years  ago  he  went  to  the  deserving  than  Fox. 


Commie  Fran^aise,  of  which  he  became  a  soci^taire  in  less  than 
a  year.  M.  Febvre  has  the  natural  advantages  of  a  good  pre¬ 
sence  ^d  a  resonant  voice;  unlike  most  members  of  the 
Oom^die  Fran^aise,  he  had,  at  the  early  part  of  his  career,  no 
better  training  than  can  be  got  from  practice  on  the  stage  and 
self-teaching.  He  has  in  this  way  learnt  the  science  of  the  stage, 
M  far  as  gesture  and  movement  go,  to  perfection ;  and  he  excels 
in  the  art  of  wearing  the  outward  appearance  in  face  and  costume 
of  whatever  personage  he  represents.  He  is  capable  of  assuming 
something  of  the  repose  and  dignity  of  manner  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  M.  BressanL  and  he  is 
no  doubt  the  actor  at  the  FraD9ais  to  whom  M.  Bressant’s 
heavier  parts  naturally  descend.  One  of  these,  St.  G^ran,  in 
UnelChainef  yL,  Febvre  played  with  marked  success  a  year  or 
two  ago,  giving  to  the  figure  of  the  retired  admiral  an  excellent 
air  of  dignity  and  command.  One  of  M.  Febvre’s  best  parts 
has  been  that  of  De  Turgy,  which  he  filled  when  Jtdie  was 
first  produced.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  invest  the  figure  of  a 
midcQe-aged  man  who  is  the  hero  of  an  illicit  passion  with 
interest.  M.  Febvre  succeeded,  however,  in  giving  to  this 
character,  for  whom,  when  one  reads  the  play,  one  can  have 
little  liking  or  respect,  a  certain  air  of  chivalry  which  for  the 
moment  imposed  upon  one’s  judgment.  The  passion  of  the 
character  is  throughout  repressed,  and  for  that  reason  the 
actor  was  seen  at  his  best  in  representing  it.  For,  although 
M.  Febvre’s  experience  and  perceptions  prevent  him  from 
failing  in  any  character  he  unaertakes,  the  one  striking  defect 
of  his  acting  interferes  with  his  success  in  parts  where  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fiow  of  passionate  utterance  is  required.  This 
defect,  which  an  early  course  at  the  Conservatoire  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  removed,  but  which  is  now  past  curing,  is  an  in¬ 
distinctness  of  speech  which  makes  it  difficult  even  for  French 
ears  at  times  to  hear  what  he  says.  But  for  this  fault  M. 
Febvre’s  last  impersonation  of  the  American  Clarkson  in 
VEtrang^re  would  be  throughout  admirable.  The  actor’s 
dress,  face,  and  manner  in  this  part  are  alike  true  to  nature ; 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  last  act  is  due  to  M.  Febvre’s 
playing  in  the  scene  vrith  De  Septmonts.  As  he  listens  to  the 
Duke’s  infamous  propositions,  his  manner  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  intent,  and  his  expression  more  and  more 
scornful,  until  at  last  he  almost  breaks  through  his  habitual 
coolness  to  tell  De  Septmonts  what  a  scoundrel  he  thinks 
him. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


V Arty  the  weekly  journal  established  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  under  the  e^torship  of  M.  Eugene  V^ron,  has  been 
occupied  in  its  recent  numbers  with  the  works  exhibited  in  the 
Salon.  There  have  already  been  published  in  this  journal, 
which  shows  an  enterprise  and  resource  to  which  we  are  by 
no  means  accustomed  in  our  own  art  publications,  a  number  of 
very  interesting  illustrations  from  the  principal  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  the  exhibition,  and  this  series  will  embrace  a 
number  of  etchings,  as  well  as  drawings  on  the  wood  and  en¬ 
gravings  in  facsimile  from  sketches  by  the  artists  themselves. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  conductors  of  VArt  to  give  the 
journal  an  international  character,  and  with  this  view  there 
will  shortly  be  published  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  later  on  in  the  year,  a  description  of  the  art 

treasures  in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  with  sketches  of  the  j  great  sensation,  and  produced  some  important  effects, 
most  important  works.  The  etching  by  Chauvel,  after  Van 
Marcke’s  cattle-piece,  in  the  Salon,  which  forms  the  principal 
feature  of  the  last  number,  is  a  most  admirable  example  of  the 
art.  We  understand  that  the  journal  will  shortly  publish  an 
engraving  from  Frederick  Walker’s  picture  of  The  Bathers.” 


It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  engaged  in  writing  a  new 
novel,  the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with  the  increase  and 
future  development  of  the  Imperialist  movement  in  England. 
The  fortunes  of  Lothair  will,  it  is  said,  be  resumed  and 
carried  on  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis’s  efforts  for  the  Reform  of  the  Press 
take  this  year  a  new  direction.  Last  Session,  it  will  he  remem¬ 
bered,  he  tried  to  bring  the  printers  of  the  TimM  and  of  the 
Daily  Neios  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
time,  it  is  understood  that  his  indignation  is  aroused  hy  certain 
unflattering  descriptions  of  himself  in  the  columns  of  the  World, 
Mr.  Lewis’s  idea  is  that  the  Speaker  should  be  empowered 
to  order  the  summary  ejection  from  the  Reporters’  Gallery  of 
any  writer  who  may  have  abused  his  privilege  of  admission  by 
making  fun  of  honourable  members.  We  do  not  know  how 
Mr.  Lewis  proposes  that  the  Speaker  shall  ascertain  who  is  the 
writer  of  an  anonymous  article  in  a  weekly  paper.  The  Speaker 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  put  the  question  to  every  occupant 
of  the  Press  Gallery  in  turn,  and  the  author  of  the  sketches,  if 
he  happened  to  be  there,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  criminate 
himself  by  a  confession.  A  great  many  sensible  members  en¬ 
deavoured,  we  believe,  to  induce  Mr.  Lewis  to  let  the  whole 
thing  alone,  but  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  a  man  over  whom  sensible 
people  have  always  much  influence.  Really  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  never  trouble  themselves 
about  caricatures,  and  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Lewis  gets  to  be  a 
man  of  mark  he  will  probably  have  outgrown  his  sensitiveness, 
and  learnt  that  there  is  neither  dignity  nor  wisdom  in  raising  a 
clamour  about  a  joke. 

A  member  of  Parliament  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  comic 
papers  should  bring  out  a  cartoon,  illustrating  the  passing  over 
of  Dr.  Kenealy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Major  O’Gorman,  to  the 
Conservative  side  on  the  night  of  the  vote  of  censure,  with  the 
motto  from  Wordsworth,  ‘‘Thou  hast  great  allies.”  While 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  speaking  on  that  night,  the  same  senator 
was  heard  to  murmur  softly  to  himself  the  lines  of  a  clever 
poem,  which  appeared  in  Punch  some  sixteen  years  ago,  which 
described  the  three  Sir  Robert  Peels,  characterising  in  the 
refrain  to  every  verse  the  present  owner  of  the  title  as  The 
Mountebank  Member.’’  The  poem  has  probably  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  most  persons,  but  will  be  found  seasonable  reading 
at  the  present  time. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  removes  from  litera¬ 
ture  a  figure  which,  if  not  very  important,  was  at  least  very 
distinct  Colonel  Taylor  was  remarkably  successful  in  novels 
which  dealt  with  the  history,  character,  and  inner  life  of  some 
of  those  “  Princes  and  nations  of  India,”  to  whom  Mr.  Disraeli 
lately  referred.  Colonel  Taylor  was  an  Irishman,  who  had 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  India,  and  was  married  to  an  Indian 
princess.  His  first  novel,  ‘  Tara,’  was  a  great  success,  and  his 
latest,  ‘  Seeta,’  seems  to  have  recovered  the  peculiar  reputation 
which  the  intermediate  novel,  ‘  Ralph  Darnell,’  had  somewhat 
weakened.  ‘  The  Confessions  of  a  Thug  ’  made  at  the  time  a 


Readers  in  the  British  Museum  have  often  complained  of 
the  length  of  time  they  had  to  wait  for  their  books  in  the 
reading-room.  The  Museum  authorities  have  at  last  grappled 
with  the  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  tiresome 
period  of  waiting  from  an  hour  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  is  one  of  those  women  plan,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the  library  into  sections,  and  to 
whose  faces,  to  use  Thackeray’s  happy  phrase,  “  smile  at  us  sort  the  orders  for  each  section  before  they  leave  the  reading- 
out  of  history.”  Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  electioneer-  room.  The  attendants,  instead  of  starting  from  the  reading- 
ing  arts  of  her,  “  whose  lips,”  in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  more  room  with  a  bundle  of  orders,  and  rambling  all  over  the  huge 
persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  W est-  place  in  search  of  book  after  book,  confine  their  operations  to 
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more  limited  circles.  The  orders  for  a  particular  section  are 
taken  to  a  point  in  that  section,  and  the  books  are  collected 
there  and  brought  back  by  one  operation.  The  advantage 
of  this  divbion  of  labour  is  that  readers  get  their  books  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  sending  in  their  orders. 
This  reform  has  long  been  wanted,  and  will  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  many  readers,  who  have  had  to  give  up  going  to 
the  Museum  because  they  could  not  afford  to  waste  so  much 
time  in  waiting. 

The  pictures  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
from  the  Wynn  Ellis  bequest  are  now  in  course  of  arrangement 
on  the  walla,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  exhibition  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks. 

Bret  Ilarte’s  new  novel,  ^Gabriel  Conroy,’  which  has  been 
running  in  Scribner's  M(tgazinej  will  be  published  separately  in 

a  few  days. 

A  new  drama  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  will  shortly  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  leading  London  theatre.  The  play,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  Corinnej  is  founded  upon  events  in  the  great  French 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  bring  out  The  BeUe'sSiratc^em  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

A  new  work  on  American  History,  entitled  ‘  Revolutionary 
Times,’  by  Mr.  Edward  Abbott,  author  of  many  historical  works 
relative  to  the  United  States,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  sixty-first  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution  was  held  last  Saturday  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  being  in  the  chair. 
A  large  number  of  artists  were  present,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  Mr. 
Boughton,  Mr.  Faed,  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  Mr.  Pettie,  M. 
Legros,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  whose  presence  after 
his  severe  accidents  was  very  welcome  to  his  friends.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  usual  number  of  speeches  were 
made,  in  reply  to  the  customary  toasts.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  in 
his  position  as  Captain  of  the  Artists’  Corps,  spoke  in  reply  to 
the  toast  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Volunteers ;  and  Mr. 
Horsley  endeavoured  to  attribute  to  the  Royal  Academy  the 
honour  of  all  the  art  education  in  England,  a  theory  which  was 
by  no  means  favourably  received. 

The  New  York  Nationy  in  a  note  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill 
and  the  title  of  Emperor,  says,  speaking  of  the  strong  hostile 
feeling  in  England : — “The  depth  of  this  feeling,  and  the  amount 
of  opposition  it  produced,  have  causedfthe  Germans  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  generally,  perhaps,  some  surprise.  Their  more  intelli¬ 
gent  writers,  however,  perceive  the  true  merits  of  the  controversy, 
and  analyse  correctly  the  contrast  between  English  mortifica¬ 
tion  over  Victoria’s  assuming  the  title  of  ‘  Empress  ’  and 
German  exultation  over  Wilhelm’s  taking  on  that  of  ‘  Kaiser.’ 
In  the  latter  case,  the  title  was  a  pledge  and  a  symbol  of 
national  integration  and  regeneration  ;  in  the  former,  a  sign  of 
no  organic  change  whatever,  but  merely  of  a  vulgar  yearning 
for  a  sounding  and  showy  appellation  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
ruler  of  a  purely  constitutional  monarchy.” 

Mr.  Taswell-Langmead’s  ^English  Constitutional  History’ 
will  be  republished  in  New  York,  by  Henry  Nott  and  Co. 

Amongst  those  who  voted  against  the  motion  for  the  closing 
of  public-houses  in  Ireland  on  the  Sunday,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  names: — Mr.  Charles  Allsopp,  Mr.  Henry 
Allsopp,  Mr.  Arthur  Bass,  Mr.  Boord,  Mr.  Greene,  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness,  and  Mr.  Watney.  **  Vous  etes  orfftvre,  M.  Josse,  et 
Totre  conseil  sent  son  homme  qui  a  envie^  de  se  d(Sfaire  de  sa 
marchandise.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  writing  a  paper  on  Modern  Religious 
Thought,”  which  will  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review, 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  a  concert  is  announced 
to  be  given  in  St  James’s  Hall,  on  Saturday,  June  17,  in  aid  of 
Mrs.  Weldon’s  Orphanage  in  Tavistock  Square.  Among  the 


many  institutions  which  compete  for  the  assistance  of  the 
public,  a  cause  like  Mrs.  Weldon’s,  which  she  has  worked  at 
for  eiglit  years  with  next  to  no  help  from  outside,  deserves  to 
be  muiitloneil  with  lioiii)ur.  The  children  taken  charge  of  in 
the  Orphanage  are  educated  with  a  view  to  their  afterwards 
earning  their  living  in  the  musical  profession,  and  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  Mrs.  Weldon  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
education  given  them  is  of  the  best  possible  kind.  An 
opportunity  will  be  offered  to  the  audience  of  judging  of  the 
methods  pursued,  and  of  the  results  which,  even  at  a  very  early 
age,  those  methods  can  be  made  to  yield.  The  growth  of  such  an 
institution  depends,  of  course,  on  the  support,  in  the  way  of 
money  as  well  of  sympathy,  which  the  public  is  willing  to  give. 
We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  useful  and  beautiful  work,  on  which  none  of  the 
interest  they  may  be  disposed  to  _take  in  it  will  be  thrown 
away. 

France  lost  two  distinguished  men  in  the  past  week — M. 
Ricard,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Esquiros,  author 
of  ‘  L’Histoire  des  Montagnards,*  the  romance,  *  Charlotte 
Corday,’  and  many  other  works,  in  almost  every  department 
of  literature  and  criticism.  M.  Ricard j  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  the  third  Republic,  and  was  scarcely  known  out  of 
France  two  years  ago  ;  M.  Esquiros  has  been  famous  since  the 
publication  of  his  volume  of  poems,  ‘  Les  Hirondelles,’  which 
appeared  when  their  author  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age. 
M.  Esquiros  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  understood 
England.  He  had  lived  here  for  several  years,  and  wrote  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  some  admirable  essays  upon 
English  character  and  social  life.  He  was  a  Republican  of  a 
very  advanced  oi*der.  Esquiros  claimed  for  some  of  the  Men 
of  the  Mountain  whose  history  he  wrote  that  they  had  ‘‘  saved 
the  land  from  foreign  invasion,  renewed  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  destroyed  the  abject  factions  whose  triumph  would  have 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  France,  and  assured  the  respect  for 
the  national  sovereignty.”  The  most  devoted  friend  of  France 
could  wish  nothing  better  for  her  than  that  the  Republic  which 
M.  Esquiros  lately  helped  to  form  should  realise  those  eloquent 
words. 

“Time  has  come  round,”  says  Cassius,  “and  where  I  did 
begin,  there  now  I  end.”  Time  has  come  round  in  another 
sense  for  Prince  Napoleon,  and  where  he  once  seemed  to  end 
there  now  he  begins  again.  It  was  for  his  famous  speech  at 
Ajaccio,  several  years  ago,  that  he  was  publicly  rebuked  by  his 
cousin,  the  Emperor,  and  resigned  his  various  offices,  and  now, 
as  representative  of  Ajaccio,  he  enters  the  new  Assembly  to 
start  apparently  upon  a  fresh  career.  Prince  Napoleon  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  Republican  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  and 
people  are  curious  to  see  if  he  will  not  contrive  to  be  an 
Imperialist  in  the  days  of  the  Republic.  He  was  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  Imperial  Senate,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  whether  he  will  maintain  a  leading 
oratorical  position  when  in  his  place  as  member  of  the  present 
Assembly.  His  is  apparently  a  character  of  contrasts  and 
extremes,  such  as  Macaulay  would  have  delighted  to  draw 
in  vigorous  alternations  of  black  and  white.  Many  of  the 
stories  told  of  Prince  Napoleon’s  luxury  and  extravagance 
when  the  Empire  was  at  its  height  would  not  seem  inappro¬ 
priate  if  read  in  the  pages  of  Procopius  or  Brantbme. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors 
in  France  gives  the  receipts  of  the  Paris  theatres  for  the  past 
year,  ending  in  March.  The  Grand  Opera  stands  at  3,051 ,264  fir. ; 
the  Commie  Fran^aise,  1,514,803  fr. ;  the  Od^on,  628,868  fir. ; 
and  the  Vaudeville,  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  theatres,  shows 
by  its  receipts  946,230  fr. 

The>evival  of  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  Les  ErinnyeSy  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  is  the  most  important  of  theatrical  events  in  Paris 
this  week.  The  work  is  a  well-known  lyrical  drama  j  it  was 
brought  out  and  well  received  at  the  Od^on  three  years  ago. 
The  music  by  M.  Massenet  is  at  times  highly  successful. 
Among  the  principal  performers  were  Mme.  Marie  Laurent 
and  M.  Taillade. 

The  first  performance  of  L'Espion  is  to  take  place  to-day 
(Saturday)  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 
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Pulflzkj,  the  In^Mctop-Generel  of  the  Museums  sod  Lihraries 
of  Hungary,  and  President  of  the  Archaeological  Committee  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy,  who  had  for  many  years  lired  as  an 
exile  in  England. 

The  valuable  library  of  the  late  German  poet,  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  which  contains  some  6,000  volumes,  will  be 
acquired  by  the  town  of  Lahr,  for  the  establishment  o£  a 
towns’  library. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Hungary  to  Francis  Deak, 
the  **  Father  of  the  Reformed  Constitution  ”  of.  that  country. 
The  committee  invite  all  artists  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  com¬ 
petition  ;■  the  selection  of  the  style  to  be  entirely  left  to  the 
competitor.  The  costa  of  the  monument  are'  not  to  exceed 
10,0004  September  1,  of  the  present  year,  is  the  last  term  for 
sending  in  projects.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  three  best 
of  them  of  1004,  604,  and  404 

If  Count  Beust  wishes  to  quote  Hungarian  Latin  sayings,  he 
might  be  expected  to  quote  them  correctly,  especially  at  a 
banquet  of  a  London  **  Hungarian  Association.”  Accor^ng  to 
I  a  report  of  the  Times,  he  referred  to  one  of  the  best-known 
saws  in  the  following  words : — “  EIrfro  Hungariam  vita 
which,  however,  he  described  as  the  outcome  of  an  exaggerated 
patriotism.  The  real  saying,  which  is  not  of  so  absolute  a  kind, 
runs  thus : — **  Extra  Hungariam  non  est  vita ;  si  est  vita,  non 
est  ita''  With  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  everybody  may 
agree,  from  the  most  different  points  of  view. 

The  first  authenticated  documentary  reference  to  Walther 
von  der  Vogel weide,  the  great  German  minne-singer,  has  re¬ 
cently  come  to  light  in  Austria.  His  birthplace  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  life  being  either  unknown  or  somewhat  doubtful, 
every  scrap  of  a  fact  concerning  him  awakens  much  interest. 
Already,  in  1874,  Professor  Adam  Wolf  had  found  in  the 
communal  archive  of  Cividale,  in  the  Italian  province  of 
Udine,  eleven  large  parchment  leaves,  on  which  the  travelling 
expenses  of  a  bishop,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  noted  down  in  Latin.  Of  this  manuscript.  Hr. 
von  Kofler,  the  President  of  the  Walther  Committee,  at  Bozen, 
in  Austria,  recently  took  a  copy,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
bishop  had  made  the  following  entry  at  a  place  called 
Zeiselmauer: — **  Walther o  canto  ri  d  Vogelweide  pro  peUido 
V.  sol.  longos.^'  At  Zeiselmauer,  then,  the  bishop  had  presented 
to  the  poet,  as  a  gift,  a  fur  coat,  of  the  value  of  five  solidi. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 


1  ne  x'aiais  rvoyai  nas  another  new  piece.  It  is  called  Le 
Modble,  and  is  founded  upon  a  novel  of  M.  Daudet,  by  M. 
Leroy.  The  chief  situation  is  in  the  studio  of  a  newly-married 
artist,  where  a  series  of  complications  arise  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  his  bride  and  mother-in-law  of  a  model  in  the  act  of 
disrobement.  The  acting,  of  course,  is  good ;  but  the  play  does 
not  promise  well. 

M.  Crisafulli’s  new  production  at  the  Gymnase,  L" Hotel 
Oodeiot,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  very  bad  version  of  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  It  is  not  likely  to  be*  a  success.  M.  Vic- 
torien  Sardou  is  said  to  have  had  a  finger  in  the  work. 

On  the  23rd  inst.  two  new  plays  will  be  brought  out  at  the 
Com^die  Fraa9aise — Luthier  de  Crhnone,  by  M.  Copp4e,  the 
chief  role  of  which  will  be  taken  by  Coquelin ;  and  Cigale  chez 
les  Fourmis,  by  M.  Legouvd,  in  which  Delaunay  and  Barrd  will 
take  parts. 

The  following  verses  by  Thdophile  Gautier,  lately  discovered 
by  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  among  some  letters  at  Gamier’s,  may 
be  interesting  as  ahowiftg  the  remarkable  facility  with  which 
the  poet  tossed  off  his  work.  They  are  impromptu  lines  to 
Garnier,  written  off  one  evening  at  his  house ; 

Gamier,  grand  mnitre  du  fronton, 

He  I’astragale  et  du  festou, 

Mardi,  14chant  la  mon  planton, 

Hu  fond  de  mon  lointain  canton, 

J’irai  chez  toi,  tardif  piAton, 

Aidant  mes  pas  de  mon  b&ton 
Et  pr4oM4  d'un  mirliton. 

Huilius  du  feuilleton, 

Je  viendrai  portant  un  veston 
Jadis  couleur  de  hanneton 
Sous  mon  plus  ancien  hoqueton. 

Les  gants  et  le  col  en  carton, 

Lee  poitrails  a  la  Benoiton 
Et  les  diamante  en  bouton 
Te  paraitraient  de  mauvais  ton 
Pour  ce  fratemel  gueuleton 
Qu’arrosem  le  piqueton. 

Que  ce  soit  poule  ou  caneton, 

Perdriz  aux  choux  ou  mirotou, 

P4t4  de  veau  froid  ou  de  thon, 

Nids  d’hirondelles  de  Canton, 

Ou  gousse  d’ail  siir  un  crohton, 

Faisan  ou  hachis  de  mouton, 

Pain  bis,  brioche  ou  paneton, 

Argentenil  on  Branne-Mouton, 

Cidre  ou  pale  ale  de  Burton, 


The  first  International  Congress  for  Pre- Historical  Anthro¬ 
pology  and  ArcbsBology  will  take  place  at  Pesth,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  4  to  11.  The  invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  Frans 
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Archasology ;  ”  and  rarious  others.  He  also  edited  for  some 
time  a  **  Periodical  for  the  Knowledge  of  the  Orient.”  Professor 
I^assen  died  in  his  serentj-sixth  year. 

Some  cnrious  letters,  written  by  Field-Marshal  Bliicher  to 
his  wife,  haring  recently  been  published  by  the  Kolnische 
Zdtungy  the  Europe  Diplomatique  endeavours  to  make  out  from 
them  that  the  doughty  old  blade  was  even  then  one  of  those  who 
had  promised  to  bring  back  to  their  spouses  some  nice  things 
from  France.”  The  Paris  journal  arrives  at,  or  rather  supports, 
this  allegation  by  simply  suppressing  that  passage  in  Bliicher’s 
letter,  in  which  he  says,  I  will  huy  here  some  fine  foot-cloth, 
and  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  beautiful  looking-glasses  may  be 
had  here — ^but  how  can  they  be  safely  transported  P  ”  When 
Bliicher  came  to  England,  he  also  wrote  to  his  wife,  in  his  odd 
phonetic  spelling  and  strange  grammar,  that  perhaps  he 
would  bring  her,  from  England,  two  beautiful  carriage-horses 
and  a  carriage.”  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant 
to  ** convey”  them  in  the  irregular  manner  charged  upon  him 
by  the  Europe  Diplomatique,  Bliicher  was  a  rough  soldier, 
but  not  given  to  the  practice  of  looting.  He  would  have  shot 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  if  he  had  had  his  own  way.  But  when 
he  wanted  a  thing,  he  bought  it. 
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QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  188  New  Bond  Street. 

O  The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  10  to  6.  Admission 
One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  DBSCHAMPS. 


French  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— 

The  'TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the 
contributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 
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Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 
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More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  66 
to  5.000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  ^  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  muon 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


T^HE  SUNDAY  society,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelpbi,  W.C, 

-L  First  PUBLIC  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  supporters.  FREEMASON’S 
LARGE  HALL,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Saturday,  May  27.  Jambh  Heywood,  F.R.S., 
will  take  the  chair  at  Four  o’clock.  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Rose, 
Madame  Rouniger,  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard,  M.A.  (Rector  of  Bethnal  Green), 
Rev.  Mark  Wilks  and  ’Thomas  Chatfeild  (TIarke  (London  School  Board),  Professor 
Sheldon  Amos,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A.,  Edward  Maitland,  (1m.  Jacob 
Holyoake,  George  Browning,  P.R.H.S.,  Charles  Hancock,  M.A.,  G.  W.  Foote, 
T.  Mottershead,  and  other  Friends,  will  address  the  Meeting.  Anntul  Report, 
post-free,  3d.  ’Tickets  for  Reserved  Seats  may  be  obtained  by  letter  from 

MARK  H.  JUDGE,  Hon.  Sec. 


JOHN  TAN  N’8 

R/ E  Xj  I -A.  3Sr  O  E  S.A.X’BS 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

H  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


/^RRAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  —  TOURISTS’ 

VA  ARRAN0BMENT8,  1878.— Flrrt,  Secona,  Mid  Third  Chw.  TODHISTS' 
TICKETS,  available  for  ’Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  Junk  1st  to  tbe  31st  of 
OcTomcn,  1876.  For  particulars,  see  Time-Tables  and  Progrrammes  issued  by 
the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

London  ;  King’s  Cross  Station.  General  Manager. 


■\f  IDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

Lv  L  MENTS,  1876.— First  and  Third  Class  TOURISTS’  ’HCKETS,  available 
for  Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  Junk  Ist  to  the  Slst  of  Octobkh,  1876. 
For  particulars,  see  Time-Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

^  ^  JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby ;  May  1876.  General  Manager. 


pOURlERS»  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
aecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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1^0  MOKE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  in^Iid  cnn  cnro  himself,  without  medicine,  inconyenienoe, 'or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenxa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat.  * 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
Is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theolog^y  and  Priest 
of  Pmnetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

-L-/  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 ; — ”  I  shaU  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &o. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\V  BARRY’S  TOOB.^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bmn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^inLIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  m3raelf  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TPhU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.- Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Bany’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  aW  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RX7D.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

r^URE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livincfstone,  describinpf  the 

province  of  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  beard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydros,  15th  May,  1873.” 

r\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

L'  tf’uitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins.  Jib.,  at  2<. ;  of  1  lb., 
3s.  6d.;  21b.  6s.;  61b.,  14i.;  121b.,  28<.;  24]b.,50i. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  64. ;  48  cups,  6s. ; 
288  cups,  30s. ;  676  cups,  65s.  .  t~»  ,  , 

TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  see,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  hitter  taste  on  waking 
up’  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  impro^  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  naore  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8s.  64. ; 
2  lb.,  6*. ;  24  lb.,  50*.  ’ 

X^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  Street, 

i^ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Noi^  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
M,  29  Pas^,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 
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195,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
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SON. 
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EDSTEADS. 


B 


EDDING. 


B 


EDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Heal  &  son's  catalogue  (104th  Edition),-  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best 


TITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  pitoted  in 
colours,  £10  lOi. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8i.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Crenboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engp«ved  Crest,  13«.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  (}ranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  Ss. ;  £4  4j.  ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Bend  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^I  Engraver,  25  Crauboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourae  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

T^ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  (mality, 

V  2s.  84.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  64. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminate  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  4ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  jfartin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enj^aved  with  crest,  £\  1a,  £2  2a, 

O  £3  3*.,  £4  Am.,  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourae 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b€^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pns- 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  ^nare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
nrenared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
^  ^  ^  <•  mttaheth  Latenhy." 


rpURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE  I  —  Thick,  Clear,  and 

X  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  dally.— MAIELLI  Si  CO.,  Oioks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street.  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  Si  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommend<*d  by  the  Faculty. 


“O 


LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whotjesomb  I  Dbucious  I !  PigUANT  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING^  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
HomcBopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  evei^y  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


NTJjyA.  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 

R68tored  to  ita  Original  Colour  by  this  Taluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  Mstorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d,  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
poet  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


rnsimtlnu  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POLSOFS  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Snitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestio  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Nora. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
JL  vary  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  _ 


and  more' wholesome  than  the  finest  Oognao  Brandy.  Mote  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

••  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.**  Wholesale  DepOt— 

90  0R3AT  TITOHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  THKR, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COliOkRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood;  Strengthens  tiie  Nerves  and  Mnscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  greneral  bo^y  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  PhyBi(^  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mend^  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  45. 6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doees. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicions  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aD 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  25.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

LOCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  wUl  com- 

pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisf^torily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  CJhemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  li.  6d.  eac^ 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Oautiok.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  labeL 

TYENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  wiU  be  found 

npon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  I5.  l^d.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstook-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Influen*^ 

Coughs,  and  Colds.— In  diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest,  ever  prevalent 
in  our  changeable  climate,  nothing  so  speedily  relieves  or  so  certainly  cures,  as 
these  inestimable  remedies.  These  disorders  are  too  often  neglected  at  their 
commencement,  or  are  injndicioasly  treated,  and  in  either  case  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  result.  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  patient,  Holloway’s  remedies 
will  restore,  if  recovery  be  possible ;  they  will  reterd  the  alarming  symptoms 
till  the  blood  is  purified,  when  nature,  gradually  restoring  strength  and  vital 
nervous  power,  will  consummate  the  cure.  By  persevering  in  the  use  of  Hol¬ 
loway’s  preparations,  tone  is  conferred  first  on  the  stomach,  and  through  it  on 
the  system  generally.  Thousands  have  testified  that  they  have  bee»  restored  to 
health  by  using  these  remedies,  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 


243,  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  ««npio  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  li.  C<2.  per  pot. 

“AOUA  AMABELI.A” 

Restores  the  Hnman  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3i.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpec^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mounting 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Rewsonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A  YT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 
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^^ENNETT  S  WATCHES. — Cheapside. 

“DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES. 

20  gs.,  80  gB.,  40  gs. 

TO  (H^CK  PURCHASERS.-^OHN  BENNETT,  having 

JL.  ^  Show  Roomg,  ia  enabled  to 

?!?*!»  “®*^  extenslTe  etock  In  London,  comprising  clocks  for 

““ins-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  POLITICAL  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  420  pages,  cloth,  8s.  6<l. 

SYSTEMS  of  LAND  TENURE  in  VARIOUS  COUN- 

w  ^  Series  of  Essays  pnbliahed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 

Club.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Pbobto.  _ 

Pnblished  for  the  Cobdot  Club  by 
CASSELL,  FETTER,  k  OALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


the  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

-  — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  oonferred 

on  Mr.  J.  W.  :^n8on  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
^)preclation  of  Mr,  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gk>ld  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

^DENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment), 25 Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  OroTe ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

I^OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

T  I  ^  Poroign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 

tonic, J^rinthian,  (^hic.  Mediaeval,  RenaisBance,  and  Italian  Styles ;  decorat^ 
other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000 


Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental), 
£5  to  £500 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300  ^  » 

"DENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

,  _  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  poet. 

^®^  Work,  “Time  and  Time  TeUers,”  (Hardwicke,  Ploca- 
dUly).  Plain,  2j,  6d. ;  gilt,  3s.— Basaox,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 

Which  win  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet. 


"DREE  SCHOOLS  :  a  Spe<M:h  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

Birmingham,  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers’  Aaociation. 

Price  6d. 

TNCREASED  OBANTS  to  DENOMINATIONAL 

«  SCHOOLS  :  a  Speech  by  Mr.  Josara  CHAioiRLAur,  at  the  Birmingham 
School  Board.  With  Supplement,  prioe  lOd. 

Apply  to  the  Publisher,  National  Edneation  Laagne,  17  Ann  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  with  Maps,  Colonrad  Plates,  and  Photographio  Views, 

price  21s. 

iVTATAL:  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Colony,  in- 

*1*^  eluding  its  Natural  Features,  Prodiiraons,  Industrial  Condition,  and 
Prospects.  By  HsmtT  Brooks,  for  nmny  years  a  rarident.  Edited  by  Dr.  Mann, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Superintendent  of  Bdnoatian  in  the  Colony. 

L.  REEVE  k  CO.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER-nSEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  hej/ond  eompetre  the  moet  inJlumtUU  Nempaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  to 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  'TRIBUNE,  pnblished  dally  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  fonnd  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnba,  Banking  Hoosea, 
&0.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  cl  asses,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  Theee  are  the  claaaee  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnainesa  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  EngUsh  bnsinees  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valoa  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  seeming  it  is  now  nnderstood  by  some  of  the  best  London  bouses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolumns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  Amerioan  connection  can  be  estabtiahed  b7  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
fomibar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regnlarly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  Amerioan  honses  doing  bnsinees  with  England. 


From  ths  «  BATURDA T  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

“for  many  years  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  NorUtem  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  Nbw  York  Tribuwb  Offloe,  18  Pall  Mall,  B.W. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illnstrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  ol  the 
British  Museum,  Pmlceognqjhical,  Numismaticid,  Bnyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-shnilas  of  Medals  and  Cioins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 

Drawlag^.  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  3ia,  6cc. 

For  torms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bras.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W/rniTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PicoadiUy,  London. 

Single  Tru»,  16i.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and  31«.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 

81a  M.,  42a,  and  52a  6(f.;  postage  free.  Umbllicfd  ditto,  42a  and  52a  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

"DLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLl  C50SB  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Prioe,  is.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16a 

each;  postage  free. _  ' 

•  JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 

1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  BilL 
Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leioester.  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette.  - -  ,  ,  . 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Ho^ember  /OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &C.,  on  SUN- 

for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and  ■  ■  . -yg _ gneech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Punishment  In  the  Navy.” — United  Senrics  Gazette.  UovisAri  fmm  the  Benorter’s  Notes. 


T'^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  front 

X  theExAsaNKR.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel- Reading 
Disease.  THaing  In  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8va,  piioB  lA,  by  post  Ia  2d. ;  cloth  2a,  by  post  2a.  9d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.O. 


TOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

tf  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  :— A 

Sketch  of  his  Life,  bv  R.  B.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  bv 
W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henrt  Trimen,  M,B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  In 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  PoUtloal 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caibnrs,  M.A.  Hiz  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Ht.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Infiuenoe  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawchtt.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  Ia,  by  post  Ia  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 

Price  Id. ;  i^er  post,  1  Jd. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


on  Tuesday,  May"l9,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

-♦  - 

On  the  27th  Instant  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

BELC3-I2/-A-'VI^, 

No.  116,  /or  JUNE. 

OONTRNTB* 

GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  By  CHARLES 
READS.  Illostrated  by  Pkrcy  Macqdoid.— Chapter  I.  The 
Knight’s  Secret. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett-Camkroh.  Illustrated  by  Valknttn* 
Bromlit.— ^Ihapters  IV.  Oeorgie’s  Lover. — V.  Juliet  M«ikes  a  Dis¬ 
covery. — VI.  Ernestine  looks  for  a  Fan. 

OLD  MAIDS.  By  E.  Ltkk  Linton. 

A  BURDEN.  By  Phhjp  Bourkk  Marston. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  Stephen  J.  MacKenna.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Mahonkt. — C'hapters  IV.  Caviare  and  Confession.— V.  Darkness 
brings  Light. 

THE  UNKNOWN  POETRY  OP  EDGAR  POE.  By  John  H.  Inobam. 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
.  English  Country  House.— Chapters  I.-III. 

CURRENT  COINS  SOMEWHAT  DEFACED. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Br addon.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  H.  French. — Chapters  XVII.  *‘E’en  at  Turning  o’ the 
Tide.” — XVIIt.  The  Sorrows  of  Werther.! 

A  LITTLE  SHOE.  By  the  Author  of  ”  Cornin’  thro’  the  Bye.” 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  price  One  Shilling, 

Academy  Notes, 

With  On*  Hundred  and  Seven  JUuttrationt  of  the  Principal  Picturet  at  Burlington 
House;  a  large  number  being  FaesimileM  of  Sketches  Dt'awn  by  the  Artists. 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

THB  FBINCE  OF  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Shortly  will  be  ready,  in  One  Volume,  demy  8vo.,  with  Illustrations, 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  Drew  Gat,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.” 

With  full-page  Illustrations. 


13  Gbkat  IICablbobovoh  Stbxbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAK  in  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  C.  Morns, 
R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  “  English  Travellers  and  Italian  Brigands.”  1  toL, 
8 VO.,  with  Illustrations,  15r. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Charles 

Duke  Yonoe,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  In  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  2  vokL,  with  Portrait,  2U. 

“  Professor  Yonge’s  ‘  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  ’  supplies  in  a  most  attractire' 
and  readable  shape  all  the  latest  information  respecting  this  unfortunate  Queen.” 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  8  Illustrations,  lbs. 

“  Mr.  Whetham  is  evidently  an  iatelligent  and  well-informed  man  ;  he  writes 
pleasantly,  and  it  should  be  strange  if  everyone  in  a  volume  of  this  size  docs  not 
And  much  that  is  fresh  and  novel.” — Pall  Mali  Oazette. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

,  Author  of  ”  Queen  of  Herself,”  &c.  3  vols. 

A  novel  far  beyond  the  average.  The  plot  is  ably  conceived  and  developed, 
and  there  are  some  scenes  drawn  i^th  immense  power.  The  authoress  is  a  keen 
expositor  of  human  character,  and  her  sketches  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
scenery  are  perfect  gfiraa.”— Messenger. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  tac.  3  vols. 

PHOEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 


lingforJ.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  3  vols. 


[Just  ready. 


FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB;  LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  GERTRUDE  DoUGLAS. 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India.  .  .. 
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